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A VISIT TO GREECE. 
BY THOMAS KAY. 


That pictured scene of airy colonnades, 

Light palaces in shadowy glory drest, 

Enchanted groves, and temples and arcades, 
Gleaming and floating on the ocean’s breast ; 
Athens ! thus fair the dream of thee appears 

As Fancy’s eye pervades the veiling cloud of years. 


—Mrs. Hemans. 


HE human being, amongst other differ- 
ences, is distinguished from the mere 
animal by the power of ratiocination or 
reasoning from premisses. The gratifica- 
tion of this intellectual pleasure, which 
becomes with some people a passion, has 
led in literature to many a subtle ex- 
planation of unaccountable things met 

with in the byepaths of history, and many a logical effort 
to arrive at the nature of such unknown matters as the 
soul, and such known ones as the heat which comes from 
the sun. 

The same feeling is expressed in the desire which exists 
to visit the pole, and also in that which has impelled 
explorers in our time to discover the sources of the Nile. 
Similarly there exists in the minds of most people a just 
reason for the exploration of those countries which have 
possessed great power, much wealth, an important degree 
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of culture in the arts, sciences, laws, and philosophies ; 
which have attained to brilliant heights of civilisation, 
and sank again to deepest degradation. 

Greece is one of these places. There is as much joy 
over the discovery of a lost leaf in its literature as there is 
in the unearthing of its monuments, for both are glorious 
and of exceeding great testimony to the ideals of a past 
age—from which we are glad to cull adornments for the 
present. Its great ruins arrest the admiration of the 
ignorant, and their fragments command the attention of 
the learned. Therefore to see these and to record the im- 
pression they make upon the mind is an ordinary desire, 
and it is, perhaps, as natural to assume that others 
may feel an interest in these experiences and impressions, 
and be willing to see, with the eyes of another, scenes 
which they may be unable to visit themselves. Hence 
the following narrative. 

It was a pleasant sail across the Gulf of Lyons to the 
straits between Corsica and Sardinia. The volcanic islands 
beyond, with Stromboli in their midst, lie like pyramids 
in the lone water. The passions of Nature sleep beneath 
them and the peaceful sea. Vulcan here forges the thunder- 
bolts for Jove, and when he disturbs the Olympian God in 
his siesta, trouble comes, even now. 

It came to us after passing between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, across the Tarentine Gulf and the mouth of the 
Adriatic, when near to Cape Matapan. With a head 
wind, the ship only made half speed through the sunlit 
waves. Boreas hurtled as if to beat us back, but the giant 
steam ceaselessly turned the screw in the angry sea, and 
he passed on, sweeping away the wave crests as they 
mounted to the sky. With masts bending and sides 
careening, the good ship crept, like a whipped dog, into 
the bay and under the high mountains of the shore line, 
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where the spindrift whirled in clouds and obscured the 
sun. A flag run up and dipped to salute a passing sister 
ship, came down in fluttering rags. Then came the loud- 
voiced thunder, quivering lightning flashed across the 
murky sky, and the rain came beating down upon the 
sea which was whirled by the wind into black streaks of 
long snake-like forms. 

The sea became a battlefield of the elements. Like as 
lions in pursuit of prey, the wind gods roared around the 
good ship, bent on its destruction, but it struggled bravely 
on, churning its way in groaning flight towards the harbour 
of refuge. The birds of passage fought in vain against the 
fury of the wind. Within sight of land, and tired with 
their long flight, they were hurled into the sea. The 
mountains were blotted out; the cyclone seemed to des- 
cend their sides, and listed the vessel with its powerful 
continuous blast, so that the boats in their davits almost 
touched the waves, and as the rain ceased the spray was 
driven over the sea like dry snow over a dark moor. Such 
was our advent. 

The storm through which we had passed left its traces 
upon the road from the Pireus to Athens. This road, which 
formerly with its double walls was the favourite pro- 
menade of Plato and Socrates, Nicias and Alcibiades, was 
now one half of it deeply rutted through centuries of 
neglect, and the other levelled on macadam by a steam 
roller to a smoothness which might have vied with that of 
the fifth century before Christ. It was in such a transition 
state as to affright the horses, and but for an agility, which 
one does well to preserve, would have landed the cargo and 
supercargo into the deep ditch alongside of it. 

Considering it more prudent to walk, as even Socrates 
would have enjoined under circumstances where the traces 
of the vehicle were rotted, and the packthread available 
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for repair was that derived from the packages of the travel- 
lers, the sorry vehicle was sent on its way, and the passen- 
gers philosophically trudged through the mire under a 
leaden sky and cold rain into the Athens of Modern Greece. 

Ancient Athens, with its Ceramicus and Agora, its porti- 
coes and narrow streets amidst palaces, with luxury, 
slavery, and possibly destitution on every side, must have 
compared very unfavourably with the modern city, laid 
out, as it is, on sanitary principles. But it must have been 
much more artistic and monumental in those “good old 
times.” 

The Hermes are consigned to its museums, the ancient 
porticoes have disappeared into the earth, the modern 
decorative statues are imitations only in a subsidiary 
fashion of that originality which stamped the creative art 
of the ante-Christian epoch with poetic thought and rare, 
if at times, rude conceit. 

Now Minerva brandishes the spears of war beside the 
Houses of Legislature, and the gilded marble reflects the 
bright sun better than would the dead paint of older 
statues. "Tis, however, but a vain show. A nation which 
requires economy, commerce and industry to attain great- 
ness amongst the nations of the earth, should abhor the 
extravagance and empty show of feeble armaments for 
which its impoverished exchequer cannot provide sus- 
tenance. 

It is not until we enter the city that we see anything of 
the former artistic quality, which, according to Pausanias, 
distinguished this celebrated road, and this quality is first 
observed in the Via Sacra, or street of tombs, where a few 
ancient sculptured monuments are preserved. 

Edinburgh can well hold a candle, albeit a reekie one, to 
Athens for picturesqueness of site. “Auld Reekie” however, 
lacks the pure air, smokeless atmosphere, and brilliant colour 
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of Athens and its Acropolis, surmounted with the ruined 
splendour, still graceful in decay, of its temples and the 
Propylea. Let us take away the outer walls, built in great 
part from the débris of destroyed temples, and gaze from 
the Northern City upon the Erectheon, with its beautiful 
Ionic pillars rising above its platform in groves, as trees of 
marble, shaped by the hand of man to surround the altars 
of the gods of his country. In olden days it would be seen 
(as now may be seen from the west and south the little 
temple of Nike Apteros) standing beside the Propylea on 
a perpendicular lofty base, which is a rich architectural 
casket of most delicate and refined art. Ruthless war had 
caused its destruction, and necessity had used it as material 
for a Turkish fort. One honours the loving care of the 
three* who took each stone from the rude fortification and 
reverently replaced it on its exalted pedestal to gladden the 
minds of the present and unborn generations. 

Let us ascend the steps of the Propylea and enter through 
its wide portals into the Temple area of a perished faith. 
Since the first altar was built on a high mountain and 
surrounded with a grove of trees, this faith has passed 
through many forms, and here we may write those memo- 
rable words, “ It is finished.” 

You may follow in Olympian ruins the design of the 
unhewn altar, standing alone amidst the forest grove, and 
the stone circle which enclosed the precincts of hallowed 
nature. Out of this came the squared dwelling-place for 
a deity, and a roof was made to span the pillar-trunks of 
trees cut from the forest; an inner wall was built of sun- 
dried clay, so that the solemnity of gloom was added to 
the awe of superstition. As the tree trunks decayed, they 








* oss, Schaubert, and Hanson, in 1835. 
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were replaced by more enduring pillars of stone, and after 
a time the roof of the cella became so constructed. 

In the temple area of the Acropolis at Athens we see 
the refinement of art in this simplest constructive form 
carried to its zenith. Modern cognoscenti allow that it 
cannot be carried farther than has been done in the 
Parthenon now before us, which was finished before Christ 
was born, and was wrecked between the contending forces 
of Christianity and Mohammedanism. In the eastern 
battlement there is a recess filled with cannon balls, a 
burst cannon with the ball still remaining in the breech, 
and the fragments of many exploded bombshells, relics of 
the bombardment, which by exploding the powder maga- 
zine situated in the Parthenon, rent the edifice in twain 
and destroyed that which completed and ended the artistic 
evolution of a past religious sentiment. Bits of its ruins 
have helped to fill our museums. Its sculptures have 
taught the truth in art, as its form has taught us the truth 
in architecture—and one wonders how this came to pass. 
As in Egypt, with its giant temples, statues, and pyramids, 
cheap labour in the form of slavery supplied the means, so 
in Athens, with only 20,000 free men to 200,000 slaves, 
there was a leisured, philosophic, and artistic creative 
development from the same cause. Out of these came the 
power, conception, and execution. 

Now, there arises the curious fact that works of similar 
conception and of a more important character are being 
created in our midst by present-day workers, the modern 
slaves of capital; and one cannot help thinking that as 
our generation of men, freely working for capital and its 
wages, are so far ahead of the Athenian slaves, so it will 
come to pass that, in the future, if capital ever becomes 
worthless, the endeavours for the common good will lead 
to the production of greater works than time has hitherto 


seen. 
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Since my previous visit of ten years ago the area of the 
Acropolis has been cleared of the smaller stone débris, and 
one sees now piled up as rubbish carved marble slabs of 
exquisite design, which would be most acceptable studies 
for our art schools. 

The clearing has revealed the foundations of other 
temples and former palaces, and from these there has been 
learned much of its conformity and appearance before the 
destruction and burning during the Persian occupation by 
Xerxes 480 B.c. The narrow northern steps in the preci- 
pitous cliff, which led to the Temple of Cecrops’ daughter, 
Aglauros,* left unguarded by the Athenians during the 
siege, up which the Persians climbed, have been once more 
exposed to view. The secret stairway to the well opposite 
to the Areopagus has been opened out. The wall on the 
northern side, built partly of massive marble pillars, from 
a temple which existed before the Parthenon was built, 
has been bared on its inner side, and here have been found 
inscribed stones, broken statues, and decorated marbles of 
that Archaic period which stretches back from the age of 
Pericles to perhaps the Bronze period in history. These 
works, of surpassing interest to cultured minds, serve not 
only to confirm historical facts, but to show the unfolding 
of human conceptions in artistic creation, the slow growth 
from childhood’s simple interpretations of it to the fulness 
and richness of manhood’s vigorous thought. 

When the Persians had been driven out of Greece, and 
the defiled altars were recovered by the people, there 
arose a spirit of restoration grander and more refined in 
thought than any which had existed aforetime. The 
calcined marble statue of Athene was thrown amidst the 
rubbish to level up the Temple area, and a bronze one by 








* Herodotus, VIII., 53. 
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Phidias arose in its place. Treasure houses and temples, 
monuments and palaces, were tossed into the hollow places 
of the uneven rock, and above them arose the magnificent 
Parthenon and the beautiful Erectheum. 

One would like to have the barbarous, perhaps modern, 
outer walls removed, so that the sacred buildings could be 
seen from the city, piling up in majestic beauty, part of 
them as white and pure as the sun can bleach them, others 
toned in their shadows to a rich golden hue. 

Their effect upon the patriotism of the Athenians must 
have been very great. As in Britain the mood of her 
people has been swayed by her songs, so in Athens one 
may well believe that patriotism was evoked by art. Scott 
apostrophises Caledonia as :— 

Land of my sires, what mortal hand 

Can e’er untie the filial band 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ? 
In Athens the pillared fane in exalted form crowned the 
time-worn rock whose shadow was the measure of its day, 
when law and order, religion and philosophy were 
dominant. In her midst stood the colossus of Athena in 
panoply of war. Her spear was its signal for battle, and 
its gilded point the mariner’s loadstone on his homeward 
way. These, with its classic streams, radiant plains, and 
purple mountains, were the genius of its people. In the 
Parthenon was the master piece of Phidias, the image of 
Athens as a Nike or Victory in ivory and gold. Statues 
by him and Praxiteles filled the spaces in the narrow ways 
between the temples, besides those of a more archaic time. 
Health was honoured in that of Hygeia, the daughter of 
Esculapius. Strength in that of Hercules strangling the 
snakes. Chivalry in that of Theseus killing the Minotaur. 
Generation in the Brauronian Artemis. History in the 
Horse of Troy. Science in Apollo, the averter of plagues, 
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and Wisdom in Athene springing out of the head of Zeus. 
In the portico of the Erectheon, where the graceful Carya- 
tides of Greek maidens seem as if they were about to 
walk away with the ponderous roof, was the altar to high 
Zeus, and there was Athene showing the olive tree; 
Poseidon, the God of the sea; and Zeus, the Guardian of 
the city. 

It would seem that as the Greek Zeus dwelt above the 
snows, and amidst the clouds of high Olympus, the 
Athenian mind delighted to reproduce in effigies of marble, 
on its own little mountain, the loves of its gods, the myths 
of its religion, the legends of its giants, the chronicles of 
its wars, the honour of its good men and the glory of its 
brave ones, and to set them aloft in crystallised material 
as pure as that which exists on the resting place of the 
great God himself. 

Our advent into Greece had been heralded by cold 
northerly winds and weeping skies, but after two days the 
warm breath of Eolus came with the soft south wind, and 
it was a delight, day after day, when the Stadium, the 
Museum, the Illysus, the great temple of Jupiter Olympus 
on the plain, the Thesean one below the Areopagus, and 
the Barathron or place of execution had been visited, to 
wander about the Acropolis, to repeople it with its priests 
and virgin servitors, to trace the long procession of the 
victor at the games entering with such pomp as may be 
traced in the frieze known as the Elgin Marbles, which 
were taken from here ; to look down from the threshold of 
the little Nike Apteros upon the Pnyx, whose cyclopean 
walls indicate the Homeric time long antecedent to its 
day ; to look upon the rock-cut tombs, or dwellings beside 
it, which are of a like age or possibly older, one of which, 
known as the Prison of Socrates, recalls the philosopher 
whose mind at its point of extinction could argue away 
the grief of his friends. 
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From this temple also one sees the Areopagus, made 
sacredly memorable by St. Paul, and the long curved line 
of steps ascending from the Theseum, recently excavated, 
up which one may reasonably assume he passed, and their 
continuation up the rock itself to the great High Court of 
Appeal, the House of Lords, in the great days of Pericles 
and of Athenian supremacy. 

From the pedestal of this same shrine of the wingless 
Victory, not a winged messenger of the Gods as other Nikes 




















Byron AT THE TEMPLE OF NIKE APTEROS. 


are, but Apteros (wingless), and therefore that of the great 
Goddess herself; Minerva Athenz once spread her mantle 


over an English poet, and oft here have been repeated his 
lines, which begin :— 

Slow sinks more lovely ere his race be run 

Along Morea’s hills the setting sun ; 

Not as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 

But one unclouded blaze of living light : 

O’er the hushed deep the yellow beam he throws, 

Gilds the green wave, that trembles as it glows. 

On old Egina’s rock, on Idra’s isle 

The god of gladness sheds his parting smile : 
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O’er his own regions lingering, loves to shine, 
Though there his altars are no more divine, 
Descending fast the mountain shadows kiss 

Thy glorious gulf, unconquered Salamis ! 

Their azure arches through the long expanse 
More deeply purpled meet his mellowing glance, 
And tenderest tints along their summits driven 
Mark his gay course and own the hues of heaven ; 
Till darkly shaded from the land and deep, 
Behind the Delphian hills he sinks to sleep. 


Again he says :— 
Not yet, not yet, Sol pauses on the hill, 
The precious hour of parting lingers still. 
Then the poet takes us in imagination up a mountain to 
the east and resumes :— 


But lo ! from high Hymettus to the plain 

The Queen of night asserts her silent reign. 

No murky vapour, herald of the storm, 

Hides her fair face nor girds her glowing form ; 
With cornice glimmering as the moonbeams play 
There the white column greets her grateful ray. 


Impressions of Athens are not like those of other places, 
simple observances of the varying moods of Nature with 
what one may call the local option of individualism. The 
present is so interwoven with the past, and the lustre of 
the old web is so much finer than has been imparted to it 
by the new warp now being woven into its fabric, and so 
many books have been written upon the new and the old 
of this classic land, that it seems almost necessary to 
apologise for giving Byron’s description of the view from 
this little temple, though it be in words as chaste and 
charming as its appearance and situation are eloquent and 
commanding. 

The journey to Mycenz by rail is a very interesting and 
beautiful one in spring. We crossed the Attic plain about 
7 a.m. when the sun was low on the horizon. It glinted 
through broad bands of scarlet poppies amid the vines and 
olives which surround the small castellated houses em- 
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bowered in fruit and cypress trees. We passed broad 
sheets of green cornland which stretch up to the slopes 
of Pentelicus and the Parnes Mountains to the north. 
We crossed the corries of scrub, where the goatherd 
keeps his flock ; and from their tops we saw on the beauti- 
ful Bay of Eleusis a vista of golden islands seated on 
waters of azure blue. We passed by the village where its 
temple can as little be traced as its celebrated mysteries 
can be understood; and by Megara, where the village 
youths and maidens were assembling for the vernal dance 
in honour of Ceres, youth and mirth, love and gladness, 
springtime and flowers, in the festival now held at Easter. 
We skirt the northern shore within sight of the islands 

of the Egina in the Bay of oft-sung Salamis, and pass 
under the Skironian cliffs, from which the celebrated 
robber was hurled by Theseus to meet the fate he was 
accustomed to inflict upon others. Across the bay to the 
south-east, we see the Acropolis of Corinth. Here again 
Byron in his prelude to “The Siege of Corinth depicts the 
scene so truthfully, so exactly to the place, that I make no 
apology for giving the opening lines :— 

Many a vanished year and age, 

And tempest’s breath, and battle’s rage, 

Have swept o'er Corinth ; yet she stands 

A fortress formed to Freedom’s hands. 

The whirlwind’s wrath, the earthquake’s shock 

Have left untouched her hoary rock, 

The keystone of a land which still, 

Though fallen, looks proudly on that hill, 

The landmark to the double tide 

That purpling rolls on either side, 

As if their waters chafed to meet, 

Yet pause and crouch beneath her feet. 

But could the blood before her shed 

Since first Timoleon’s brother bled, 

Or baffled Persia’s despot fied, 


Arise from out the earth which drank 
The stream of slaughter as it sank, 
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That sanguine ocean would o’erflow 

Her isthmus idly spread below ; 

Or could the bones of all the slain 

Who perished there be piled again, 

That rival pyramid would rise 

More mountain-like through those clear skies, 
Than yon tower-capped Acropolis. 


Our train climbs the Isthmus and crosses the Corinthian 
Canal, which will shortly connect— 


“The double tide 
That purpling rolls on either side.” 


We have a glimpse of the deep cutting from the viaduct 
as we pass over, and soon we are run down the slopes into 
the station of New Corinth. We tarry not, but proceed 
up the bleak and wind-driven hills to the east of the 
Acro-Corinth, and take a snap at it with the camera 
during a momentary stoppage of the train, for a farmer to 
alight, on the hillside. We cross the Medean Plain, 
bounded by barren, rugged hills, and descend to Phictia, 
the station for Mycenzx, where we find a pair-horse 
carriage, which has been previously ordered, thirteen 
miles away across the Argive Plain from Nauplia. On 
approaching Mycenz, with its bleak, rounded hills, one 
feels at the threshold of the earliest historical legend, 
and the fountain of poetry and romance. Here dwelt 
Agamemnon, the king of men, and brother of that 
Menelaus, whose wife, Helen, made that fortunate elope- 
ment which has been the occasion of our receiving such 
a masterpiece of descriptive art as is contained in the 
“Tliad.” The “Iliad” and the “ Odyssey ” have furnished 
subjects for the poet and painter from that time to this. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to describe these books as the 
Bible of chivalry and romantic adventure. The subjects 
in them have been worked upon by poets and dramatists, 
from Aischylus to Tennyson. The Knights of King 
Arthur’s Round Table probably owe their genesis to the 
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Siege of Troy, and many a note of sweetest music by 
Milton and others can be directly traced to the blind man 
Homer, who sang these songs of three thousand years ago. 

The results of the excavations of Dr. Schliemann here 
have proved the existence of a high state of artistic 
development of not less than five hundred years before 
the age of Pericles, of a time probably as far back as that 
of Moses in Biblical history; a time before the great 
Dorian or Carian invasion of ironworkers, who annihilated 
the bronze users in Achaia and Argolis. Bronze swords, 
encrusted with rust, have been found, which, after the 
careful dissolving away of the green coppery oxide, have 
revealed inlays of gold and silver, representing spirited 
hunting scenes of lions and other animals. This artistic 
metal work is not exceeded in truth, force, or originality 
by any modern English or French work of a similar 
character. One has to go to India, China, or Japan to 
find its equality, and there, at the present time, the iron 
invasion of Western utilitarianism is rapidly destroying 
the greatness of former artistic excellence. 

It seems to have been fated that science should oppress 
art, as iron has overcome bronze, but it cannot be that its 
triumph will endure. Science after all is but the hand- 
maid of art, and although for a time it may become its 
mistress, the pliancy or elasticity of art, bending for a 
time to the dominant power, must always in the end 
re-assert its freedom from the trammels of rigid rule, to 
captivate the souls of men with its grace and freedom, its 
beauty and truth. 

Homer is great because he is the living dust of a dead 
past which time has crumbled into a reminiscence, an 
interpretation, and an evidence of a grand, noble, and 
chivalrous people. The great drama of his “Iliad” was 
opened here, where dwelt the patriarch and king of the 
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tribes of the Peloponnesus. We can see from this eyrie in 
the rocks the Port of Argos, whence his ships sailed for 
Troy. We shudder at the fate of his daughter Iphigenia, 
who was sacrificed by the priests to appease the storm 
fiends who delayed his voyage. Here took place the revels 
of the adulteress Clytemnestra with (gisthus; the Bard 
banished to the barren isle to pine and die; the return of 
Agamemnon—the feast and his murder—and the vengeance 
of Orestes. 

We had afrugal luncheon in the upper chamber of a Greek 
farm house at Charvati, the basement of which is partially 
used for storing rusty bronze implements, leaden vessels, and 
rude carved stone work, which lie heaped together in chaotic 
confusion, as being too interesting to destroy, and not good 
enough to carry away for proper classification in a museum, 
we are led by the guide up a spur of the mountain, on the 
east side of which is what is called the Treasury of Atreus, 
or the Tomb of Agamemnon ; and a short distance farther 
on is that called the Tomb of Clytemnestra. These bee- 
hived shaped chambers, excavated in the conglomerate 
rock, known geologically as musselcrag, the detritus of 
worn-out mountains, have long been known to the inhabi- 
tants. They are the very alphabet of architecture, for they 
were built before the knowledge of an arch with radiating 
joints and a central keystone was acquired. The roof con- 
sists of horizontal layers of stone cut so as to curve inwardly 
up to the dome; there are two lintels over the entrance 
door, the inner one of which is 30 feet long, 10 feet wide, 
and 3 feet thick. Over these a triangular aperture is left, 
which is supposed formerly to have been adorned with 
sculpture, after the fashion of the Gate of Lions at the 
entrance to the Acropolis. 

The grand old Acropolis of Mycene has been greatly 
spoiled by the German excavators, not only of its treasures, 
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but by its ancient walls and external fortifications being 
buried under the débris taken from the interior. What- 
ever right Schliemann may have had to burrow inside the 
place in his archeological pursuits, he had no right to 
permanently disfigure this old Acropolis of Agamemnon, 
by making over its walls a tip, which has given it the 
appearance of a modern railway embankment. 

Schliemann has polluted Mycenz. It seemed tome when 
there that sacrilegious hands had violated the graves of the 











immortals, and effaced their handiwork. The excavator 
has unnaturally robbed the dead and disgracefully left the 
evidences of his misdeeds in yawning pits and heaps of 
rubbish. Who that has seen a barrow on our northern 
hills, which, after being violated, is left a rugged uncouth 
heap, but has felt a disposition to curse the unfeeling hand 
that has marred its repose. It is even worse at Mycene. 
We and our successors are robbed of the view of it; we 
can form no idea now of what it was in Agamemnon’s time, 
for its walls are a dust heap! the glamour of its antiquity 
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and solitude—the halo of its legendary past and lost civi- 
lization—can no longer be evoked. 

The ruin wrought by Time possesses a holy or sacred 
character which one can respect and even venerate, but a 
ruin newly formed by man amidst the venerability which 
time has begotten causes execration. The Greek Govern- 
ment, in granting permission to excavate amidst these 
sites of past glories, should strongly insist upon the 
evidences of rapacity being removed—in other words, the 
pits should be refilled, the grass resown, and appearances 
left unchanged. Rumour runs that the Germans contem- 
plate an attack with pick and spade on the site of Ancient 
Delphia. Let us protest against this unless there be pro- 
vided some safeguard such as is here indicated. 

One cannot imagine from Mycenz now what the 
thousands saw who marched across the Argive Plain to sail 
for the Siege of Troy. True it is that the mountains are 
still there and the Gate of Lions, the oldest bit of sculpture, 
it is said, in Europe, remains to remind us of those days. 
From the palace area we can see, across the wide plain, 
the Acropolis of Argos beside the gulf of its name, and 
under the Palamidi of Nauplia the little hill of Tiryns, 
in whose cyclopean halls has been traced by Homer’s 
words the house-life of his heroes, where the women 
worked at the loom, the poets sang their lays, and men 
fought each other in envy and revenge. He will be a 
greater man than Schliemann who will remove the 
blemish from the outer wall of Mycenez. 

At Charvati the village maidens were dancing on the 
green sward hand in hand and singing together, led by an 
old man dressed in the national costume, which is distin- 
guished by columbine petticoats and coloured worsted 
tufts on his slippered toes. They formed in crescent shape, 
whilst he executed with great gravity the leading steps of 
10 
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the dance ; then a couple of shy youths joined in with a 
handkerchief held by the leading lady, and they emulated 
with more freedom the somewhat rigid gait of the septua- 
genarian. The simple elementary national dance would 
have been extraordinarily charming in the classic costumes 
of ancient Greece, with flowing drapery, light and 
commodious for the character. In place of it there was 
only the common peasant woman’s dress, which is now of 
the pattern of that of a Lancashire operative when at 
work, 

It is a long drive by an illmade or unmade road to 
Argos, Tiryns, and Nauplia, from which latter place we 
return by rail to Corinth next day. 

Argos, beneath its Acropolis or Larisa, is a modern 
town, or, rather, village, without walls, and with houses of 
low degree amidst gardens. Being in festival, the 
museum, which occupies a part of the municipal building, 
was closed. We visited the ancient theatre, and found 
that a portion of the proscenium, about ten feet below 
the gravel, had been excavated to show its dimensions, 
and the slopes of the mountain sides divested of its 
marble seats, formerly accommodating twenty thousand 
people, clearly exhibited its proportions. 

The Rock of Tiryns with its ancient palace and cyclo- 
pean walls, its galleries and giant gateways, its beautiful 
outlook up across the plain to Epidauros and its temple of 
Esculapius the healer, to Mycene and the Lords of 
Chivalry and Romance, and around it on the well culti- 
vated plains and lovely harbour with pellucid waves 
bathing the feet of high mountains, is a dream of history. 
It is like one of the myths surviving in some rude cere- 
monial, of which one attempts to conjecture the origin, and 
in doing so gropes through the darkest and least com- 


prehensible stories and legends in order to find a moral or 
a truth. 
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An hour is nothing of time to spend here, a week could 
profitably be enjoyed on and about this Argive plain, with 
Nauplia, the ancient Napoli of the Romans, and former 
seat of the modern Greek government, as a base for explora- 
tion. Nauplia itself is soon seen, and one needs much 
knowledge of Medizval history to trace the footprints in 
its buildings, from Venetian fortification on the lofty 
Palamidi to the Turkish dwelling, in windowless decrepi- 
tude, of its narrow streets. Its hotel was clean, not 
uncomfortable, but that one had to dine at a restaurant 
across the square. At Corinth, however, reader, if of the 
gentler sex, pass through and away without stop, unless 
beds are first secured for you at the house of the station 
restaurant. In care of his good wife you are safe; but at 
the other places, dignified with grand French names, there 
are inconveniences which, if mentioned, would deter the 
boldest from an attempt to spend a night thereat. 

The temple of old Corinth with its solitary Doric columns 
standing amidst the waving corn, seems like an engraved 
scarabzeus walking forth out of the distant past to amaze 
the modern enquirer who looks for a city. He finds only 
a temple ruin, a relic of a past faith. He looks round for 
the church which Paul planted, Apollos watered, and of 
which God gave the increase,* and it is not apparent. 
Instead of it, the Pagan edifice in hoary grandeur, like 
Father Christmas amongst children, rears his head in 
mute defiance, as it were, of St. Paul, of Apollos, and of 
Cephas. Paul, however, says to the Corinthians: “ Know 
ye not that ye are the temple of God, which temple is holy, 
which temple ye are.” With these words he uprooted the 
chimera of superstition, and metaphorically cast down this 
old ruin which yet carries seven columns of the original 








*1 Corinthians, c. 3, v. 16. 
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forty. We should perhaps be happy if we could know 
that we have only seven-fortieths of original sin to conquer 
before the millenium, or before we die. Diogenes, who 
thought more of the sunshine than of Alexander the 
Great, and who lived and died here some 400 years before 
St. Paul came, seems to have had a philosophy which 
excluded all study of the arts, sciences, and literature, 
which may be summarised in the axiom of Solomon, 
“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 

Acro-Corinth is ascended on horseback from Old Corinth 
in forty-five minutes. The wonder is, how any people 
could build such an enormous fortification, with walls one 
and a half miles in circuit, to cover the top of a whole 
irregular-shaped mountain, except that one sees at a 
glance it governs the Isthmus, the only land route into or 
from the Peloponnesus. Broad-leaved thistles and rich 
herbage give sustenance within its walls to a herd of 
bullocks, whose custodians dwell in the ancient guard 
rooms. We have toclimb on foot up through the entrance 
gates, and find the interior little better than a grass-grown 
quarry; some cisterns and cellars remain with steps 
leading into them. From the top a magnificent view, 
looking westward, is obtained of the Corinthian Gulf, with 
snow-clad Parnassus beyond it to the north, and Mount 
Killene to the south. To the west the Aigean Gulf is 
dotted with islands, and the Acropolis of Athens is just 
visible over the distant isle of sea-born Salamis. 

Leaving Corinth, by rail, we pass through currant 
vineyards for about 200 miles along the coast, through 
Patras to Pyrgos, whence we proceed to its terminus at 
Olympia in Elis. 

The Altis, or Temple area of Olympia, is situated at the 
junction of the rivers Kladeos and Alpheus, and it is to 
the earthquake of the sixth century, and the overflow of 
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these rivers, which imposed a layer of sand and gravel of 
from 15 to 20 feet thick, that we owe the preservation of 
the few remains which still exist of old Olympia. 

We did not travel through Arcadia into Elis, and, there- 
fore, we could form no idea of true Arcadian scenery ; but 
the site of Olympia, amidst the green hills, and by the 
sweet waters of its rippling brooks, with shepherds on the 
hillsides, the tinkling mule bells, the oxen at the plough, 
and the singing peasants on the unkempt winding paths 
in the bright sunshine, afforded us ‘a pleasant feeling, that 
if we were not in Arcadia at least we were in Elysia. The 
absence of wheeled vehicles, as there are no roads for 
them, added to this feeling. The few days we spent there 
in the first burst of spring, after a wet and stormy March, 
made our sojourn most enjoyable. 

Olympia is celebrated for those games to which it gave 
its name. These athletic sports divided time for old 
Greece. The intervening four years were known in history 
as the Olympiad of that man who was proved to be the 
best. The general truce which was declared throughout 
Greece—the sanctity of the occasion—the holocausts to 
Zeus, the congregation of Greeks from the colonies of 
Sicily and Italy, from Asia Minor and the Black Sea, from 
Cyrene and Alexandria, made the occasion the most impor- 
tant of the time, and did much to maintain the Greek 
unity of character. The existence of these games for more 
than one thousand years, until the slow growth of profes- 
sionalism sapped the native zeal, proves the stimulating 
power they exercised upon the nation asa whole. Olympia 
was never at any time a town or city like Athens or Argos, 
where the sacred places were built upon the high moun- 
tains. It was more a sort of abbey or monastery in a grove 
or secluded vale as opposed to the cathedral edifice of a 
large town, but of all the places in Greece it was the most 
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richly adorned and endowed. Before the Germans, the 
French, and the English began to fill their museums from 
its treasures, the Turks built their lime-kilns there, and 
some most precious marbles were consumed to provide a 
simple convenient building material. In Pausanias’ time 
the Romans had occupied it, and one may say tainted the 
purity of the Greek architectural design by fanciful addi- 
tions, and the Popes afterwards dethroned many a god and 
goddess to enrich their own “eternal city.” 

The accommodation for visitors in Olympia is capable of 
great improvement. A new hotel is in course of erection 
on a commanding and picturesque site, but upon what 
seemed to be a loose alluvium foundation, which is not very 
reassuring in consideration of the recent earthquake in 
Zante and the present appearance of the temple area in 
Olympia. To form a just idea of the great temple of Zeus 
in the Altis, let us suppose an oblong parallelogram, 210ft. 
by 90ft., raised up to and approached by a number of steps, 
on which it was erected, the pillars being formed of round 
discs, like the draughts used in the game of that name, 
piled one on the other. Let us suppose this temple base 
or stylobate to be only of the size of a draughtboard, 
and that it is situated on a large dining-table, which shall 
represent the temple area. The effect of an earthquake is 
as if a wanton child had shaken the table; the temple of 
draughts has fallen down, the cylinders are rolled away; 
the pediment, the sculptures, the statues, in confused 
heaps, lie around, and everything on the table, comprised 
in the Altis, suffers the same fate. The Phillipeion, the 
original of those graceful circular edifices which are 
known as Greek temples, and which are commonly placed 
in pleasure-gardens, or on the top of a hill, as in Edin- 
burgh, was thrown down, and fragments of the beautiful 
chiselled marble lie as when Philip of Macedon, the father 
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of Alexander the Great, employed his masons to erect it 
in memory of his victories, and the son continued its deco- 
ration as @ monument to his father. The Heraeon, said 
to be the oldest temple in Greece, and dating from pre- 
historic times ; the Metroom, a temple to the mothers of 
the gods, the treasure chambers of Syracuse, Epidauros, 
Byzanteum, Sybaris, Cyrene, Selinus, Metapontus, and 
Megara, the palace of Herod, the gymnasium, with its beau- 
tiful tessellated pavement, now carefully covered with soil 
to preserve it, the statues of the Trojan heroes, the 
porticos and colonnades, are all prone to earth, while 
Kronos Hill, immediately above, and emblematical of 
Father Time with his scythe, looks down at the awful 
result one sweep of his weapon has made on man’s inven- 
tions and imaginings, man’s glory and grandeur, man’s 
wisdom and knowledge. Time has, however, been so far 
merciful that he has caused the sands of his rivers to 
bury the giant efforts of a great nation, and in one 
especial case—that of the famous Hermes of Praxiteles— 
he especially prepared a soft and yielding layer of wet 
clay from the unburnt bricks of the inner cella of the 
Heraeon. He rotted away the roof timbers so that the 
rains came through and induced the bricks to yield their 
plastic condition to the surface of the earth, so that when 
the anger of Jove was roused, the thunderbolts of heaven 
went forth, and Vulcan shook the earth’s crust in his rage, 
to cast down the images from their heights and the temples 
from their grandeur, this work of Praxiteles—the finest 
effort of man’s interpretation of his own dignity and beauty 
the world has ever seen—was cast down along with all the 
others, but it was received face downwards, with the infant 
god Dionysus unhurt in his tending arms; and so care- 
fully was it buried or laid away, that after some hundreds 
of years it has been restored to us, like a great thought 
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which had been lost, but which Time, the contemner of all 
things, miraculously had preserved as if in reverence of its 
human conception. 

Old Time, in his judgment, does not conserve many old 
things of human origin, unless they are really good. He 
reduced Olympia to a heap of ruins, and has squandered 
parts of the same statues so that now they have to be 
brought in plaster casts from the various museums of 
Europe, to complete thus in their own home the Altis 
of Olympia. 

Before leaving this area, we must pass beneath the hill 
of Kronos past a series of marble bases, each differing in 
colour to the other, of the Zanes statues to Zeus. These 
pedestals are very interesting ; each one has a history, and 
it is some story of disgrace or vileness, for they were erected 
out of the fines levied on those breaking the ordinances of 
Olympic law as applied to the games. Thus, a man pulling 
a horse so as not to win had to put up a brazen statue to 
Zeus with his name thereon, or if he eschewed a combat 
which he had challenged, up went the statue and down 
came his name to posterity. 

Having passed the Zanes we enter an arched passage 
with the roof partially fallen in, and this was the entrance 
for the competitors and officials. We turn sharp to the 
right, and here is an open space. On the left is the starting 
point of the great Olympian games, which ceased in the 
fourth century of Christ and direct chronicles of which 
are recorded for over one thousand years previously, and 
of their origin, which was long before that time, there is 
no certain knowledge. 

The marble mark, with holes‘in it for starting flags, is 
still there, and beyond it is a bank of gravel and sand 
about twenty feet high. This still covers the great sporting 
area of the oldest training school in the world. The results 
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to be expected from its removal, however, are not con- 
sidered to be commensurate with the cost, therefore it 
remains. 

Some time in the first century of the Christian era a 
man named Pausanias undertook to be the gazetteer, or 
Baedeker, of the antiquities of Greece. He has left in his 
book such a description of what he saw in the Altis of 
Olympia that it is common now for a professor of arche- 
ology to go round with his pupils and friends, Pausanias in 
hand, and lead them by the same path which he followed, 
reading from Pausanias, showing what he saw, describing 
what is absent, and often in what museum it may be found. 
They verified him to the letter as a faithful chronicler of 
his time, for he indicated where stood the Hermes of 
Praxiteles and the equally famous Nike of Paeonios. He 
described also the sculptures on the east and west pedi- 
ments of the great Temple of Zeus, whose fragments line 
each side of the museum there, and in whose arrangement 
of their parts the professors have been greatly assisted by 
his description. 

The museum was built so that each side of the inner 
hall should correspond exactly with the east and west 
ends of the temple. At the end facing the entrance is 
the beautiful Nike of Paeonios, which but for its great muti- 
lation would rank with the Venus di Milo. It stood before 
the Great Temple of Zeus on a lofty triangular pedestal, 
and had the appearance, with outstretched wings, of step- 
ping down from the heavens, the wind causing the drapery 
to cling in revealing folds to the graceful modulations of a 
perfect and noble type of woman. 

Our return journey was made vid Patras and Corfu, at 
which latter place a couple of days of perfect indolence 
were enjoyed in its charming climate and amidst olive 
groves beside Ulysses’ island. Continuing our norther 
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flight, we rested for a few precious days at Venice, the 
queen of the sea and pride of the new Italian kingdom, 
where our old gondoliers acted as valets de place, and 
noiselessly again brought us before well-remembered 
scenes so often painted and never to be forgotten, so that 
on leaving we booked direct to London, and never stayed 
our course until, in 40 hours, we arrived there, only to find 
how little of Nature there was in the Royal Academy, and 
what little there was far removed from that we had just 
left ; great pretension and little effort; much ery and little 
wool, except for the man who realised the home grief and 
sorrow of an English cottage home, with the genius of 
science ministering to affliction,* and so art and science 
are united in English life. Handmaids of each other, 


sisters in love and duty, may they for ever be locked in 
each other’s arms. 





* Luke Fildes’ picture, ‘‘The Doctor.” 
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THE ALTHORP LIBRARY. 


BY W. R. CREDLAND. 


HEN it became known in Manchester, in the August 

of 1892, that the famous library of the Spencers had 

been purchased by Mrs. John Rylands for the sum of 
£250,000, and that it would find a permanent home in that 
city, the announcement was received there with gratifica- 


tion hardly falling short of enthusiasm. It was felt that a 
name which for many years had been almost a household 
word for all that was sober and honest and of good report 
in the business and social life of Manchester, such as was 
that of John Rylands, could hardly have been honoured and 
commemorated in a more fitting manner, or a manner more 
in accordance with its bearer’s own wishes, than it would 
be in the establishment of a great library which should be 
designated by his name. Every public expression of 
opinion in Manchester on the generous gift which its citizens 
were about to receive was earnest and true in tone, and 
was marked by a strong sense of the importance and value 
of such a unique possession to such a community as that of 
the industrial centre of the North. The attitude of both the 
Press and the public made it abundantly clear that when the 
day shall come in which the expectations that the promised 
boon have raised shall have fruition, the community will 
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express, in no grudging terms, the gratitude with which they 
have received, and the high estimation in which they will 
thenceforth hold, the precious treasures entrusted to them. 
Yet there were some outside prints, chiefly London ones, 
which chose to sneer at both Manchester and its bene- 
factor. They questioned the value to the “money-seeking 
crowd” of Manchester of such a special collection of books 
as that which they assumed the Althorp Library to be, and 
could not bring themselves to see what possible utility 
there could be for a community so essentially self-seeking 
and modern, in the possession of a library consisting for 
the most part of “curiosities” rescued from a dead and 
buried past. ‘That these and similar disparagements should 
have somewhat influenced the public mind is very possible. 
Wrong opinions are often formed through lack of sufficient 
knowledge or the lazy acceptance of half-truths, and there 
may therefore be some amongst us who are prepared to 
doubt the wisdom of the particular form which this pro- 
posed memorial has taken. It is with the desire of increas- 
ing the general knowledge as to what the Spencer Library 
really contains, and through that knowledge to bring about 
the expansion of rightful views with regard to its suita- 
bility to the needs of the public of one of the great cities 
of the world, that these notes have been put together. 
Firstly, and most distinctly then, the idea that it is solely a 
collection of curiosities or old books, must be denied and con- 
demned. Of the nine rooms in which the books were housed 
at Althorp, only one was devoted to the rarities of the press. 
The rest contained an assemblage of works of the greatest 
value, interest, and scarcity it is true, but which it would 
be childish to call curiosities. There were in what is 
known as the Raffaelle Library choice collections of Poetry 
and County History; in the Billiard Library a fine gather- 
ing of works on History, Natural History, and a continua- 
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tion of the Poetical Collection ; in the Marlborough Library, 
History again, and Voyages and Travels predominated ; in 
the Gothic Library, built for the purpose, were preserved 
the gems of the whole collection. Other rooms contained 
the Cassano Library of Greek and Roman Classics, and 
early Italian literature, a considerable accumulation of 
Theological works both ancient and modern, and of books 
such as essays, criticisms, fiction, etc., usually classed under 
the somewhat hazy term of belles-lettres. In short, we 
have the authority of the Rev. Thos. Frognall Dibdin, the 
bibliographer, who knew the library better than any other 
man, for the assertion that the collection was one of general, 
rather than of special, interest. He says of it:—“It is a 
general library; one which, with the exception of merely 
technical or elementary works upon Law, Botany, and 
Medicine, admits works of the highest character upon all 
branches of Literature and Science; and Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Mathematics, and other similar branches will 
be found here, as well as those of Philology, Lexicography, 
Belles-lettres and Divinity in almost all languages.” Leavy- 
ing altogether aside the bibliographical curiosities, such an 
aggregation of literature as that just outlined, every one of 
its volumes chosen, as they have been, with care and 
knowledge, could not fail, wherever it might be placed, to 
be of attraction and value to the scholar, the student, or 
that admirable product of modern educational anxiety— 
the general reader. In Manchester, provided the books 
are made reasonably free of access, they are certain to be 
of special utility. Inthe past the city has received and 
deserved the contempt of those who live a cleanly and 
enlightened life, for its unblushing devotion to the god 
“Mammon,” and its carelessness of comfort, of beauty, of 
intellectuality and even of life in its struggles for gain. 
But those evil days, though they are not yet quite passed, 
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have long since been recognised as evil, and many strenuous 
efforts have been and are being made to retrieve a bad 
character, and not only to do that but to win a high 
place amid the general community as an example worthy 
of envy and emulation. Her efforts to place herself in 
the fore rank of cities which are truly cities (real poleion 
permeated with that polish and urbanity which are derived 
from high culture, from familiarity with the arts, and with 
the amenities and refinements of intellectual life), have 
already attracted to her many enlightened and cultivated 
men, and if continued, will increasingly so do in the future. 
They have also brought into being many institutions, estab- 
lished on generous and noble foundations, and having for 
their objects the amelioration of the harsh conditions of 
the poor, and the assistance of those who cannot effectually 
help themselves to obtain that training in manual dexterity, 
and in knowledge, taste, and appreciation which shall 
powerfully assist in making them winners in the struggle 
for life. Among these institutions may be mentioned, 
without immodesty, her great educational endowments— 
the Owens College, the Whitworth Institute, the Technical 
School, and the vast School Board system—her fine Public 
Reference Library; her Galleries of Art, and her parks, 
and charitable foundations, almost endless in number and 
variety. 

There may, therefore, dawn a day when Manchester shall 
be extolled as highly for her advanced intellectuality as she 
has been contemned in the past for her greed of gain, and 
towards this consummation there can be few factors more 
potently helpful than large collections of books. If a 
community, especially such as that of Manchester, is to 
advance in its appreciation and knowledge of all things 
which make life sweet and desirable, it cannot possess too 
many libraries. “Books have been the quiet, silent evan- 
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gelisers of the world, and their worth, their value, their 
influence can only be felt by comparing the condition of 
civilised and literate countries with those where books and 
writing are scarcely known. A great library is the record 
of man’s life and works, the chronicle of his hopes and 
fears and achievements, the history of his progress, the 
record of his fallibility, the monument of his genius. Its 
books are the ever-living witnesses of what he has done 
and may do; they are prophetic of the future, as well as 
narrative of the past.’* 

The Althorp Library isa noble specimen of a great library, 
and even its mere presence in the city of Manchester will 
give to the city such an exalted place in the eyes of the 
learned world that its citizens may well be forgiven if they 
are inordinately proud thereof. It will also help to connect 
the community with the past, and to accentuate that 
glamour which antiquity casts around itself, and which 
has so strong a fascination for many minds. Manchester 
is painfully modern. It has made but feeble effort to 
retain whatever of antiquity it once possessed ; and yet 
historically it is very old. This library, therefore, largely 
stocked as it is with a past literature, redolent of old times 
and old ways of thought, will, with the aid of the venerable 
Chetham Library, help to efface whatever newness or 
rawness may still attach to Manchester’s esthetic and 
intellectual achievements. It will also, when in working 
order, form one of a group of libraries accessible to the 
public of such magnificence and extent as to be unrivalled 
in any city outside the Metropolis. With the Althorp 
Library of 80,000 volumes, the Public Reference Library 
of 100,000 volumes, and the Lending Libraries affiliated 
with it, containing more than 110,000 volumes; with the 





* Timmins’s ‘‘ Lord Spencer’s Library,” p. 5. 
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Chetham Library of 30,000; with the various libraries 
housed in the Victoria University, and numbering about 
70,000 volumes, there will be at the command of every 
reader books to the number of nearly 400,000; a store so 
vast that the most wealthy potentate could hardly hope to 
rival it. Having this great possession, Manchester need not 
fear the reproach that she is more thoughtful for the things 
of the flesh than for those of the mind. 

More than one Spencer has assisted in the formation of 
the Althorp collection. Several of the Barons have been 
bookish men, and have left their mark upon it. But the 
real founder of the library, and the man who gave to it its 
present importance, was George John, the second Earl, who, 
within a period of thirty years—from 1790 to 1820—added 
to it the collection known as the “ Bibliotheca Spenceriana.” 
His first purchase of importance was the library of Count 
Rewiczki, the Austrian Ambassador to London. Its chief 
characteristic was a fine series of rare editions of the Greek 
and Latin classics. Following on this, the library of the 
Duke of Cassano Serra was bought, and many of the 
earliest and rarest productions of the Italian press were 
thus secured. Besides these, constant purchases, often to 
large amounts, were made from the great book sales of the 
period, such as the Herbert, the Brand, the Roxburghe, 
the Alcharne, and the Library at White Knights belonging 
to the Duke of Marlborough. Journeys were also taken 
to the Continent, both by the Earl and his librarian, the 
Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin, with the object of increasing 
the collection. One result of Dibdin’s journey was the 
publication of his beautifully illustrated “ Bibliographical 
Tour in France and Germany,” which is now one of the 
treasures eagerly sought after by the bibliomaniac. 

The older sections of the library may be roughly ar- 
ranged in three groups, viz. :—Bibles, Classics, and works 
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illustrative of the History of Printing. These collections 
are so extensive, and so prolific in rare books, as to be 
unique. Never before has there been a series of books 
brought together illustrating so completely the origin and 
development of printing. Printing is one of the greatest 
industries of modern éimes. In Manchester alone thou- 
sands of men are employed in one branch or another of 
the art. It may not, perhaps, bulk so largely to the view 
as cotton, but it is, nevertheless, a staple and important 
industry. The history and development of this art must be 
matters of strong interest to those engaged in it, or who 
believe themselves able to make improvements in its tech- 
nique. Will it not be a satisfaction to know that nowhere 
in the world can this subject be studied under such 
favourable circumstances as will obtain in the John 
Rylarids’ Library in Manchester? The specimens from 
the presses of the earliest printers in our own country are 
particularly numerous and fine. Caxton is represented by 
57 separate works, of which 31 are perfect and 3 unique. 
These are “The Four Sons of Aymon.” ‘The History of 
Blanchardin and Eglantine,” and a broadside of Death- 
bed Prayers. There is a copy of the “Recuyell of the 
Historyes of Troye,” the earliest work printed in the Eng- 
lish language, and which has just been splendidly repro- 
duced in type almost the exact facsimile of the original, by 
Mr. William Morris, from his Kelmscott Press. This work 
also had the honour of being the first book printed in 
French, and a perfect copy of that issue is in the Library, 
There are also copies of the “Golden Legend” and of 
“Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales,” with somewhat rude wood- 
cuts. Of the work of Wynkyn de Worde, Caxton’s 
immediate successor, there is a copy, in beautiful con- 
dition, of the finest production of his press. “ Bartholo- 


meus de Proprietatibus Rerum.” This was the first 
11 
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work printed on paper of English manufacture, made 
at Hertford, by one John Tate. A fine copy of this 
rare book is in the library of Sir Humphrey De Traf- 
ford, but unfortunately the first few pages are missing. 
Pynson is represented by a copy of his first book, 
“Dives and Pauper,” 1493. The value now set upon the 
productions of the presses of these early printers is, of 
course, considerable. A few years ago a copy of Caxton’s 
“Game and Playe of the Chesse,” in no finer preservation 
than that in the Althorp collection, was sold by auction 
for £645. Another of his productions, “Dictes and 
Sayinges of the Philosophers,” of which two out of the 
three known editions are there also, realised £650. A 
third, Lydgate’s “ Lyf of our Lady,” which unfortunately, 
in the Althorp copy, lacks the first two leaves and the 
first and last leaf of signature D, was priced by Mr. 
Quaritch in his 1888 catalogue at £1,000, his being a 
perfect copy. The only other perfect copies known are— 
one in the British Museum, and one in the Bodleian at 
Oxford. Of Wynkyn de Worde’s “Golden Legend,” there 
is, in the Althorp Library, a sound copy of the 1498 folio ; 
for a much later edition (1527) Mr. Quaritch asked £200. 
Besides these there are specimens of the greatest rarity of 
the work of the immediate successors of our earliest 
printers, such as Wm. Faques, Peter Treveris, Robert 
Copland, John Rastell, Richard Grafton, John Day, and 
others, in sufficient profusion and variety to illustrate 
completely the progress of the printing art in England. 

If we turn to the history of this art on the Continent, 
here again it can be said that hardly anywhere in the 
world will it be possible to study its early history and 
development with such accuracy and fulness as will be 
attainable in the John Rylands’ Library. There are no 
less than nine splendid specimens of those “ block books” 
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which preceded the books printed from movable type, and 
formed the transition state between the era of the manu- 
script and that of the printed book. Amongst these the 
most remarkable are the ‘“ Biblia Pauperum,” the “ Ars 
Moriendi,” and a perfect impression of the “ Historia 
Virginis ex Cantico Canticorum.” The “Biblia Pauperum,” 
which may have been printed any time between 1430 and 
1453, presents, in a series of wood blocks, a summary of 
the more important chapters of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and was intended for the edification of the un- 
lettered poor man. A copy in facsimile from one of the four 
in the British Museum is in the Manchester Reference 
Library. Not more interesting than these three books, but 
perhaps more practically valuable, is a coloured copy 
of “Sancti Johannis Apocalypsis,” the original wood block 
from which two of the impressions were taken also forming 
part of the collection. In referring to these block books 
it must not be overlooked that there is also a unique 
impression of the earliest dated engraving known to exist. 
This is a hand-coloured copy of a print representing St. 
Christopher carrying the infant Christ upon his shoulders 
across a river, and it is dated 1423. It is pasted inside 
the cover of a manuscript formerly in the Convent of Bux- 
heim. These block books are described with great care 
and detail, and facsimiles of many of the cuts are given 
by way of illustrations by the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, in his 
monumental work on the Spencer Library, the ‘ Biblio- 
theca Spenceriana.” 

Whoever it may have been—Gutenberg, or Fust, or 
Schiiffer—who first hit on what seems now the very 
obvious idea of making his letters separately, and putting 
them together when wanted, it is certain that for some 
time after the invention of movable type, block printing 
—inadequate, slow, and expensive as it was—competed 
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with it, and works of this kind were produced consider- 
ably after 1452, the earliest date to which metal type 
printing can be referred. In the Althorp Library there 
are specimens of these and of the earliest known printing 
with metal types to which a date is affixed. These are 
copies of the Letters of Indulgence granted by Nicholas 
V. in 1452 to all those who by sums of money were willing 
to defend Cyprus against the Turks. They are printed 
in Gothic characters on small sheets of vellum, and to one 
of them the original Papal seal is appended. 

Immediately following these was the first important 
work issued from the printing press, the “ Biblia Latine 
Vulgata,” printed by Gutenberg and Fust, at Mentz, 
between the years 1450 and 1455. It seems in every 
sense appropriate that the first product of an art which 
has conferred so many blessings on mankind should be a 
copy of the Holy Bible. This bible, now known as the 
Mazarin Bible, from the fact that it was in the library of 
Cardinal Mazarin that a copy of it was first discovered, is 
of the greatest rarity. The Althorp copy is printed on 
paper and is perfect. A copy on vellum was sold at the 
sale of the Perkins’ Library, in 1873, for the sum of £3,400, 
and one on paper, in similar condition to the Althorp copy, 
brought £2,690. It is an interesting fact that in this fine 
work the inventors of printing seem to have, by a single 
effort, arrived at the perfection of their art. The Gothic 
letter is sharp and clear cut, the ink is glossy black, and 
the brilliant rubrications have kept their colour undimmed 
throughout all the chances and changes of nearly 450 years. 
Another specimen of early printing should be mentioned, 
if only because it forms the subject of one of the most 
exciting romances of bibliography. This is the Valdarfer 
“ Boccaccio,” one of the most splendid products of the early 
Venetian press. The work was printed in 1471, and the 
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Althorp copy is the only perfect one extant. At the sale 
of the Duke of Roxburghe’s library, in 1812, the book was 
knocked down to the Duke of Marlborough for £2,260, his 
chief opponent being Lord Spencer. His lordship had, 
however, the satisfaction of acquiring it at a later period at 
the reduced value of £750. The extreme rarity of the 
volume is attributed to its having formed part of an edition 
committed to the flames by the Florentines through the 
teaching of Savonarola. 

Though classical learning will probably die out in this 
country in course of time now that the study of the great 
writers of Greece and Rome is no longer compulsory in 
our schools, it will be an object lesson teeming with mean- 
ing for the thoughtful scholar when he is able to examine 
the extraordinary gathering of editions of the various 
classics which will constitute one of the grand features of 
the Rylands’ Library. These volumes prove how greatly 
the offspring of some of the finest brains the world has 
ever possessed were held in estimation by those forefathers 
of ours whom we sometimes speak of as living in the 
“middle” ages, whilst we imply by our tone that the “dark” 
would be more descriptive. The contrast with our modern 
attitude towards this literature which these almost endless 
editions of the classic writers will compel the student to 
make, will exhibit us to but sorry advantage, and when 
he examines with some minuteness the typography, the 
paper, the binding, the illustrations, and the workmanship 
generally of the volumes, he will see and appreciate the 
loving and beautiful handicraft which has been bestowed 
and expended upon them, as lavishly as if they were the 
best and noblest thing the hand of man could make. 

Among the editions of the classics in the Althorp collec- 
tion are seventy of Cicero, nearly fifty of which were 
printed before 1473. These mostly represent different 
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texts, and are thus practically as valuable as the manu- 
scripts now lost for ever. There are also eight editions of 
Horace prior to 1480, over six hundred “ Aldines,” mostly 
classics, and many printed on vellum; copies of Ovid from 
all the early Italian presses; the Florence edition of 
Homer, dated 1474; and Livy, Pliny, Virgil, Dante, and 
the rest in many a rare and sumptuous edition. 

Among the rarities of English literature, beside the 
Caxtons and other early printed books already mentioned, 
there are some which must not be overlooked. Perhaps 
the most interesting of these are the various editions of 
Shakspeare’s Plays—the first folio of 1623, the second of 
1632, the third of 1664, and the fourth of 1685, are all in 
the library, as well as the quarto edition of the “ Sonnets,” 
published in 1609. There is also a copy of Milton’s 
“Comus,” 1637, his first work; of Spenser’s “Faérie 
Queen,” 1590, and the last edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, 
1773, with manuscript corrections by the author. 

There is another art, a sister art to that of the book- 
printer, namely, that of the book-binder, about which a 
word remains to be said. However good and artistic the 
work of the modern binder may be—and much of it is of 
high excellence—it can hardly fail to gain something in 
beauty and finish through the study of the best productions 
of past masters of the art. The binder will be able to 
study the early applications of his art in perfection in the 
John Rylands’ Library. He will find there specimens of 
the lovely work of Derome, Nicolas Eve, and Pasdeloup; 
of the men who bound for Grolier, De Thou, Francis L, 
and Marie di Medicis—all noted bibliopegists—and of our 
own no less excellent Roger Payne. 

Perhaps sufficient has now been advanced to show that this 
library may be rightly said to represent the history of 
modern civilization. The classic tone and taste, the revival 
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of learning, the invention of printing, the translation of 
the Scriptures, the progress of printing and bookbinding, 
are all amply illustrated therein. Not only, therefore, 
will the lover of rare books, the admirer of splendid bind- 
ings, and the connoisseur of the graphic arts find in it the 
Mecca of their pilgrimages, but those who honour books 
for their contents and are capable of deriving from them 
whatever is best for themselves and for the world, will be 
drawn to it irresistibly. Such a library will surely find an 
appropriate place in a city destined in the near future to 
become the capital of the North of England, and there can 
be little doubt that its value will be increasingly felt and 
appreciated as the inhabitants of that great city grow in 
culture, in enlightenment, and in true pride. 














THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF 
ERNEST RENAN. 


BY WALTER BUTTERWORTH. 


I. 

HAT north-west corner of France, the Armorican Pen- 
insula, where the Celts, as is their wont, maintain the 
characteristics of their singular race, is remarkable in 
many ways. “Dark Old Brittany” it has been called. It 
still savours much of the old world, and enjoys the distinc- 
tion of lagging farthest behind of all the districts of 

France, in the march of civilization. 

Entering from Normandy and Maine there is a gradual 
transition from a smiling, plentiful country to one of a bleak 
and sterile nature. It is only near the sea that the true 
Brittany is reached—Brittany in language and race. 

“At every step the granite pierces through the soil, 
which is too scanty to cover it. The sea, almost always 
sombre, heaves at the horizon with eternal groanings. 
There is the same contrast in the men. To Norman vul- 
garity, to a fat, well-fed population, self-satisfied, full of 
self-interest, egotistical, like all who are given to enjoying 
themselves—there succeeds a timid and reserved race; 
retiring, heavy in appearance, but feeling profoundly and 
with most delicate religious instincts. The same contrast 
strikes one, it is said, passing from England into Wales— 
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from the Lowlands of Scotland, with English language and 
manners, to the Gaelic Highlands—and also, with certain 
differences, when penetrating the remote parts of Ireland, 
where the race is still pure from mixture with the 
foreigner. It is like entering the subterranean strata of 
another age.” 

The inhabitants are for the most part seamen, and are 
much from home. Many of them are lost in youth or 
prime in pursuit of their calling, and leave mourners 
behind them to add to the gloom which is so marked a 
feature of the people. Dean Church, who has written a 
very fine essay on Brittany, tells us that it is a religious 
country. “Their most popular songs are religious. Even 
tragedies begin in the most Holy Name. The cross is 
everywhere. The beggar traces it on his morsel before he 
eats it. On all things, animate or inanimate, which are 
turned to the use of man, its mark is placed ; and it is set 
up in granite at the cross road, on the moor, on the shifting 
sands, where, as long as it is in sight above the waves, the 
passenger need not fear the tide, ‘ puisque, says his 
guide, ‘la croix nous voit.’ Even the brute creation is 
brought within the hallowed circle ; they have to fast with 
men on Christmas Eve, and they receive a blessing of 
their own from the Church. The very dogs, when they 
are sick, have a patron saint.” 

A great deal of superstition is mixed up with this 
religious feeling. They trace sickness, calamities, idiocy, 
and many familiar events direct to the “Finger of God.” 
“Only recently,” Souvestre wrote, “have the country 
people employed physicians, as such matters were not for 
men to deal with.” Gloomy legends are repeated from 
generation to generation, and have no small part in 
moulding their characters. Their folk-lore and folk-song 
are very rich, and are treasured by them. Everything is 
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old about them, monuments, manners, ideas. It has been 
said that Brittany is still in its poetical phase, having 
scarcely yet reached to prose. I will cite one of their 
popular legends which gives some colour to the assertion. 
They tell that on All Souls’ Day you may see the pale 
spirits rising on the crests of the waves, and scudding like 
the spray before the wind in the Baie des Trépassés. It 
is the annual gathering of those who once lived on these 
shores, the drowned and buried, seeking each other. 
That night, in all households, supper is left upon the table, 
and care is taken to keep the fire burning, for the spirits 
are wont to come and eat and comfort themselves by the 
fire, as in mortal life. In the dead of night, the people 
being awake in their beds, hear the mournful songs of the 
spirits blending with the sighing wind. 

Except in an artificial sense, it can hardly be said that 
the Bretons belong to the French. The busy rush of life 
is unheeded by them, or at most regarded with listlessness. 
Like all the Celts, they chafe at the despotism of fact. 
“Their retired life and mistrust of outsiders explains 
much. They have the faults and qualities of a solitary 
man. At once proud and timid, strong in sentiment and 
feeble in action, at home free and open, outside awkward 
and embarrassed.” They like to be left alone and to retain 
their old habits, whilst all about are changing; their 
conservative instinct is strong. To this day they remain 
faithful to their language, to their national songs and 
legends. 

In such a land, and in the midst of such a people, was 
born Ernest Joseph Renan, on the 27th of February, 1823. 
He came of an old stock, who originally emigrated from 
Cardigan about 480. The family had from time immemorial 
been quiet, respectable people, either tilling the ground or 
toiling out at sea—all poor as Job. Ernest’s father, like so 
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many of the old sea-dogs from whom he sprang, struggled 
for a living from the sea, and like them, remained poor. 
He fought under Admiral Villaret-Joyeuse, and was 
captured by the English. He had a complete inaptitude 
for business, and was born to fight and navigate. His 
mother strove meanwhile to eke out a frugal existence by 
keeping a small grocer’s and mixed shop. She was a 
remarkable woman, vivacious, gay, open, inquisitive; a 
splendid story-teller. Some of these qualities she owed to 
her origin, which was Gascon on the maternal side. Still, 
she was devoted to Brittany. Her son says of her:— 
“My mother had great regard for the past. She spoke 
Breton admirably, knew all the sayings of the sailors, and 
a host of things which no one knows now. She was all for 
the people, and her natural wit gave surprising life to the 
long stories she told, and which scarcely any one else 
recollected. Her sufferings could not affect her astonishing 
gaiety. She joked on the very day of her death.” 

It was a poor home in which the child was born. For- 
tune had not smiled upon it. The father and mother had 
long been married, and had ceased to expect children. 
They were beset with poverty. His mother afterwards 
told him, “ When thou camest into the world we were so 
sad that I took thee on my knees and wept bitterly.” He 
was born prematurely, and made a very feeble start in the 
world. It was scarcely expected that he would survive 
the first few days. “Gode, the old sorceress, the day after 
the birth, went to the Minihi pond, taking one of the 
baby’s shifts. Presently she returned, with her face in a 
glow. ‘He will live! he will live!’ said she; ‘scarcely 
had I thrown the shift in the water when it Jifted itself 
up.’ In later years, each time I met her, her eyes would 
sparkle. ‘Oh, if you had seen how the two arms stretched 
out,’ she would exclaim.” 
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Five years passed away—five years of indigence for the 
Renan family. Then the father, either by accident, or 
worn out in his melancholy life struggle, fell from the quay 
of St. Malo, and was drowned. He left a widow, two sons, 
and one daughter. His speculations at sea had plunged 
him deeply into debt, and his family found themselves 
penniless. Henrietta, the only daughter, was at this time 
seventeen years of age. She had remarkable force of 
character and unflinching independence. She acted with 
all the tenderness of a mother toward the child Ernest, 
and at the same time faced the family creditors, and 
undertook to satisfy their claims, if they would give her 
time. They consented, and waived their right to sell up 
the household. Henrietta started a girls’ school at 
Lannion, which succeeded for a time, and then was 
supplanted by the neighbouring convents. She then went to 
Paris, and taught as one of the mistresses in a pension there. 
Afterwards, in 1840, she became governess with a family 
in Poland. All the time she toiled and scraped, until, in 
twenty years, she cleared off all the family debts, and was 
even in a position to help her darling brother, Ernest, in 
his hour of need. She was a beautiful character, all heart 
and self-sacrifice. Of her elder brother we hear nothing, 
except that, like his father, he became a sailor. 

Meantime, Ernest was put with the Brothers of Christian 
Doctrine to receive the rudiments of education. He grew 
up a feeble lonely boy, caring nothing for play, dreaming 
the long day through. Even at six years old he was 
possessed with vague ambitions. 

“One day I was with one of my cousins and some other 
playfellows. Each was pretending to choose his future 
career. ‘And thou, what wilt thou be?’ asked my cousin 
‘A book-maker,’ I answered. ‘A bookseller, do you 
mean?’ ‘Oh no, said I, ‘I mean to make books, to 
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write them.’” Two years later he is very ill again, 
trembling on the brink of the grave for several days. So 
he struggles on, often sick, always dreaming. Drinking in 
the mysticism of the Celts. He delights in legendary lore, 
in the old saints and the miracles they are said to have 
wrought, in the lonely little chapels with their lights, and 
painted windows, and quaint figures of painted wood. He 
haunts the old cathedral, creeping into it at twilight, his 
eyes wandering about the fine old building, which became 
to him a sort of protest against all that was commonplace. 
He acquires a love which he never relinquished for the 
lonely country and the sea, “ dashing like a wave of eternal 
poetry against the barren rocks of Brittany.” He listened 
to the songs and tales of seamen who spent their summer 
fishing in the Polar regions—tales of floating icebergs, 
misty seas, and perilous adventure. He drank in, with 
rapt attention, stories prompted by the prevailing 
superstition. 

“ Such recitals very soon gave me a taste for mythology. 
The simplicity with which they were accepted took me 
back thousands of years. I was told how my father was 
cured of a fever in infancy. One morning, before daylight, 
he was taken to the chapel of the saint who cured him. 
Along with them came a smith with his forge, pincers, and 
nails. He lighted his fire, got his pincers red hot, and, 
holding them before the face of the saint, said, ‘If thou 
dost not take away the fever from this child, I will shoe 
thee as I would a horse!’ The saint obeyed on the spot.” 

For other boys he cared little, and they for him. Their 
games were too rough for him. They called him “ Miss,” 
and played him all sorts of tricks. But he was fond of 
the society of girls, and was welcomed by them. Let him 
tell the tale of his boyish love in his own words, it will 
serve to bring out certain traits of his character. 
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“ Among these little companions was one who particu- 
larly attracted me. Her name was Noémi. She wasa 
little model of grace and good conduct. Her eyes had a 
delicious languor, and shone with goodness and delicacy. 
Her hair was beautifully fair. She might be two years 
older than I, and her manner towards me was between 
that of an elder sister and that of a playmate. We under- 
stood each other perfectly. When the other little girls 
quarrelled, we were always of the same opinion. I used to 
try and make peace, and she would be sceptical as to my 
success. ‘Ernest,’ she would say, ‘you will not succeed; 
you want to make all the world agree!’ This habit of 
agreeing gave us an imperceptible authority over the 
others, and established between us a slight but sweet 
understanding. Even now, I cannot hear sung ‘Nous 
nirons plus & bois,’ or ‘Il pleut, il pleut, bergére,’ without 
emotion. Certainly, but for the fatal grip which held me 
fast, I should have come to love Noémi two or three years 
later. But I was to be a slave to reasoning; religious 
dialectics already occupied my mind. The surge of 
abstractions which rushed to my head made me giddy, 
and as regarded everything else, I was absent and inatten- 
tive. Besides, a singular fault, which has injured me more 
than once in my life, turned from its course this budding 
affection. My indecision often leads me into contradictory 
situations, which I cannot well get out of. In this instance, 
this trait of character was complicated with a habit which 
has drawn me into more foolishness than the worst of 
faults. There was, among these children, a little girl less 
pretty than Noémi, good and amiable, but less run after. 
She came after me, perhaps even more than Noémi, and 
did not hide a certain jealousy of her. Now to cause any- 
one pain has always been to ‘me an impossibility. I 
imagined vaguely that a woman who was not pretty must 
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be unhappy and fret inwardly as if she had missed her 
destiny. I kept more with the least loved than with 
Noémi, because I saw she was sad. Thus I allowed my 
first love to diverge, just as later I did my politics, in the 
most maladroit manner. Once or twice I saw Noémi 
smile quietly at my simplicity. She was always kind to 
me; but at times there was a tinge of irony which she did 
not conceal, and which only made her more charming 
than ever. 

“The struggle which occupied my youth almost made 
me forget her, but in after years her image often appeared 
to my mind. I once asked my mother what had become 
of her. ‘She is dead,’ said she, ‘she died of grief. She 
had no fortune of her own, and when she lost her parents, 
her aunt, a very worthy woman, who kept the Hotel, 
took her in. She did her best. You only knew her asa 
child, charming even then. But at twenty-two she was a 
miracle. Her hair, which she tried in vain to imprison 
under a heavy cap, escaped in curling tresses, like hand- 
fuls of golden corn. She tried to hide her beauty. Her 
fine figure was hidden under a cape. On her long white 
hands she always wore mittens. But it was no use. At 
church the young men would draw near to see her at her 
devotions. She was too beautiful for this world, and as 
good as beautiful.’ This touched me deeply, and 1 have 
since thought of her much more frequently. When God 
gave me a daughter, I called her Noémi.” 

We find him as an old man warmly and anxiously dis- 
proving a report which had crept about to the effect that 
Noémi had come to a bad end. 





Il. 


Treguier, Renan’s native town, was the seat of an ancient 
monastery until the Revolution. This monastery was 
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then transformed into a huge ecclesiastical college, which 
gave its character to the town. Old-fashioned, strangers 
to commerce, ruled by the clergy, the good people of 
Treguier might have lived centuries ago. 

Madame Renan had set her heart upon her son Ernest 
becoming a priest, and she succeeded in having him 
enrolled as an outside scholar at the Treguier College. 
Here he had the advantage of a profoundly moral training. 
He afterwards declared that he owed all that was good 
in him to the worthy priests, his masters, who aimed above 
all at bringing up the boys in strict morality and faith. 
They taught Latin very effectively, though with execrable 
elementary books; almost without grammar, like Erasmus 
and the humanists learned it. Mathematics, too, was 
taught thoroughly. This early education was as little 
literary as possible. No French poetry was admitted later 
than the poem “La Religion” of the younger Racine. 
Lamartine’s name was only pronounced with disdain. 
Chateaubriand was known, but mistrusted; his “Atala” 
and “René” were outside the sympathies of these in- 
tensely pious preceptors, and indeed they rigidly excluded 
all contemporary literature. The very existence of Victor 
Hugo was unknown. To write French verses was regarded 
as a most dangerous exercise, and might lead to expulsion 
from the college. The history course consisted solely in 
reading Rollin. Modern history was avoided, and it was 
impossible to speak of the Revolution and Napoleon except 
with horror. Nothing was taught of philosophy or the 
natural sciences. In short, the education of Renan’s boy- 
hood was strong and sober, very pious and narrow, austere, 
but thoroughly moral. ‘“ My masters,” said he, “taught 
me that which was worth infinitely more than criticism or 
philosophical sagacity ; they gave me the love of truth, 
and respect for reason and the seriousness of life. 
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Old and dear masters, I thank you for having 
imprinted in me, like second nature, the principle, fatal 
to worldly success, but fertile in happiness, that the aim 
of a noble life must be an ideal and disinterested pursuit.” 

In 1838 he obtained all the prizes of his class, and this 
led to a violent change in his life. The most popular 
clergyman in Paris was at that time M. Dupanloup, director 
of a Catholic seminary much in vogue—St. Nicholas du 
Chardonnet. This seminary was open to the youth of the 
aristocracy, and to promising young men of all classes 
destined for the priesthood. Dupanloup searched indus- 
triously for these young men of promise, and made a point 
of having them sent from all parts of the country to him. 
Young Renan’s success came to his hearing, and he was at 
once sent for. There was no time for reflection. His 
mother eagerly consented, for now her wish to see her son 
a@ priest was to be fulfilled in a manner she could scarcely 
have anticipated. Without delay, on the 5th September, 
1838, he left his beloved Brittany for the capital. 

“ From the most obscure little town of the most remote 
province, I was thrown, without preparation, into the 
midst of Parisian life. The world was revealed to me. 
My being doubled. The Gascon overcame the Breton. I 
had so far lived in an hypogeum, lit by smoky lamps; now 
I was to see the light of the sun. . . . On the 7th 
I saw things as novel to me as if I had been precipi- 
tated into France from Tahiti or Timbuctoo. Yes, a 
Budhist Lama, or a Mussulman Fakir, transported in the 
twinkling of an eye from Asia to a Parisian Boulevard, 
would be less surprised than I, when I found myself sud- 
denly in the midst of surroundings so different from those 
of Brittany.” 

At this period Renan was a timid, awkward youth, sen- 
sitive and uncompromisingly honest, unpolished but gifted; 
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dreamy, fanciful, and ignorant of the world. He was pale 
and sickly, with a slight body and large head, set almost 
in his shoulders; eyes bright and piercing. A few words | 
are necessary to explain the kind of establishment in which 
this raw youth found himself. 

M. Dupanloup was an aristocratic prelate and a clever 
man of the world. In directing his seminary he aimed at 
a liberal education, suitable alike to the clergy and to the 
aristocracy—an education based upon Christian piety and 
the classics. To him religion was inseparable from good 
manners. The criterion to which he bowed was the good 
favour of well bred people, and he tried to train up priests | 
who should at the same time be adroit men of the world. 

He inculcated little theology—that was reverenced from 
afar. Three institutions occupied his mind, the nobility, 
the clergy, and literature, and a good literary education 
was his saving grace. He was a splendid awakener of the 
mind, and worked as if all his two hundred pupils were to 
be poets, writers, orators. He was very successful in com- 
bining the two main elements of his establishment. 

“Composed of two elements, irreconcilable in appearance, 
the house was in harmony. The idea that talent superseded 
all else, stamped out divisions, and in a week, the poor lad 
from the provinces, awkward and embarrassed, if he wrote 
a good exercise, or neatly turned a few Latin verses, was 
envied by the young millionaire, who was glad to pay his 
fees.” 

At first Renan was bewildered. He longed for his quiet 
Breton studies and grew home-sick. He felt a strong 
repulsion for the total change of habits, the dizzy, superfi- 
cial manners and pursuits. Living in the college stifled 
him. He became so ill that, for a time, his life was in 
danger. But this passed away. Presently he was drawn 
into the vortex of modern life. He found, with astonish- 
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ment, that there might be serious and learned laymen, 
“that there existed something outside of antiquity and 
the church, and, in particular, that there was a contem- 
porary literature worthy of attention.” 

The young students entered with zest into the literary 
wars of the times. They were fired with the glowing 
periods of Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Chateaubriand, and 
were ever discussing Romanticism and the giants who 
engaged in that notable literary conflict. Ste. Beuve, A. 
de Musset, A. de Vigny and many other remarkable men 
were writing at this time. Michelet in particular attracted 
Renan, who already had a leaning towards the study of 
history. Here then was roused all that had been dormant 
in his nature. Three years at St. Nicholas sufficed to 
transform him completely. The young rustic became 
alert and keen. Much of his ingenuousness disappeared. 
Each year he spent his holidays in Brittany, and the old 
country and spirit were still strong upon him, but now, as 
he says, “The words talent, brilliancy, reputation, con- 
veyed a meaning tome. The modest ideal which my old 
masters had set before me faded away. I was now on a 
sea, agitated by all the tempests and currents of the time. 
It was written that these currents and tempests should 
drive my bark to shores, towards which my old friend: 
would see me approach with terror.” Which is another 
way of saying that the Gascon element of his nature was 
coming uppermost; that he was unsettled, prompted by 
ambition, disposed to criticise and wax sarcastic. His 
success in the studies at St. Nicholas had been very un- 
equal. In Latin he was remarkably proficient; in general 
“rhetoric,” as the whole course at St. Nicholas was called, 
he was poor. 

It was the custom to proceed from St. Nicholas, after a 
three years’ course of “ rhetoric,” to St. Sulpice, the great 
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and ancient seminary of the diocese of Paris. St. Sulpice 
embraced in a wide sense the theological training of young 
priests, but of the four years occupied in the course, two 
were passed in philosophical studies at a branch establish- 
ment at Issy, prior to entering upon theology proper. 
Renan was entered at Issy, October 19, 1841, and he 
speedily found that another great change awaited him. 
Here the discipline was entirely opposed to that of 
St. Nicholas. The literary methods of Dupanloup were 
considered childish by his fresh masters, who reminded 
Renan of his old masters at Treguier, though, of course, 
their scholarship was more profound ; but in them he found 
the same gravity, the same unquestioning faith, He 
plunged with hearty enjoyment into the study of physics 
and the natural sciences. 

“T abandoned myself to my taste for study. My soli- 
tude was absolute. For two years I never went to Paris, 
though permission was readily accorded. I never played, 
but sat through the hours of recreation, trying to defend 
myself from the cold by triple garments.” 

Issy had been the suburban chateau of Marguerite de 
Valois, and was surrounded by a vast park, which invited 
meditation. Renan was wont to wander about this park 
alone, book in hand, contracting, as he said, a love of 
nature and incipient rheumatism. In his eagerness 
to study he neglected his health.: His regular reading 
at this time was Pascal, Malebranche Euler, Locke, 
Leibnitz, Descartes, Reid, and Dugald Stewart. Also, 
as books of devotion, “Francois de Sales” and 
“Bossuet’s Sermons.” As he grew more familiar with 
natural sciences, and applied to them his old facility in 
mathematics, his conception of the world began to undergo 
material changes. He began to rely entirely upon reason 
and science, to exercise his critical faculty, to make 
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independent research. One of his masters, indeed, at this 
time, startled him by saying, ‘‘ You are not a Christian,” 
in consequence of his tendency to rationalism. 

In due time he proceeded to the seminary of St. 
Sulpice for his course of theology. He was now approaching 
the crisis of his life. He lived in greater solitude than 
ever, and never used but one street in Paris during the 
two years he remained at St. Sulpice. To his studies in 
historical science he added German and Hebrew, though 
these were not obligatory. The college was conducted on 
old fashioned laissez-faire principles, and he was left much 
to his own devices. One of the masters, M. Le Hir, who 
was a Breton, had a splendid grasp of Hebrew and the 
Semitic languages. He took a fancy to Renan, who says, 
“ At this time I had an extraordinary facility of assimila- 
tion. I drank in all M. Le Hir said. His books were at 
my disposal, and he had a very fine library. On the days 
we walked to Issy, he used to take me to the heights de la 
Solitude, and there he taught me Syriac. . . . . He 
fixed my life. I was a philologist by instinct. As a 
savant, all I know is due to him.” The few students who 
took up Hebrew were passed through a course embracing 
the consideration of difficult texts. His critical faculty, 
now fully awakened, exercised itself keenly upon the texts 
considered revealed. “At St. Sulpice,” he says, “I was 
placed face to face with the bible, and with the sources of 
Christianity.” He studied with ardour, and by a 
series of critical deductions, a great change gradually 
came over his belief. He became enamoured of 
German exegesis. It was purely matters of philology 
and historical criticism which at length alienated 
him from his Church. Metaphysical considerations 
did not influence him. He declares this again and 
again. Each day he felt himself slipping from his 
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old beliefs. Truth, as he conceived it, was his great 
aim, and it distressed him that, in pursuit of truth, he 
should be breaking the bonds which held him to his 
Church, his home, and his many excellent masters. Mean- 
while the period of his novitiate was drawing to its close. 
He was invited to take the preliminary steps to entering 
the priesthood, and had to refuse. His masters had long 
before perceived his diverging and unorthodox views, but 
had hoped that time would steady him, and in the end 
make him one of their confréres. This was not to be. 

“The sand-grains of my doubts accumulated and became 
a heap. For about two months I became a Protestant. I 
could not quite resolve to quit the great religious tradi- 
tions in which I had hitherto lived. . . . . A secret 
voice murmured to me, ‘Thou art not a Catholic; thy 
habit is a lie; cast it off.” On Sept. 6, 1845, he wrote to 
his superior detailing his difficulties. Towards the end of 
that month he overcame all his compunctions, and on the 
6th of October he left St. Sulpice for ever. 

It is a delicate operation to trace the many subtle in- 
fluences which act upon a man. Probably he is oftener 
under the dominion of his inherited instincts than of his 
boasted brain-power. Renan, in his great decision, was 
probably impelled more by the bias of his nature than 
by the intellectual difficulties which he recounts in his 
“Souvenirs.” A curious comparison may be made be- 
tween him and John Henry Newman. Both passed 
through a crucial change of belief about the same 
time; both were naturally endowed with an acute 
intellect and great mental power; both received the 
best religious education their respective countries could 
offer; both relinquished their early beliefs, and they 
crossed each other in opposite directions. Finally, both 
wrote in masterly style, though wide as the poles asunder, 
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an account of their change of attitude. The point, and 
only point, I wish to emphasise here, is that Renan, and 
Newman also, followed their natural bias. Both held that 
in matters of doctrine they must accept all or none. New- 
man, the older man, ever grave and full of reverence, finally 
accepted the ancient authorities and traditions. Dogma, 
he averred, was the fundamental principle of his religion. 
Renan, much younger and more self-opinionated, imbued 
with the confident Gascon spirit, rejected the authorities, 
shook himself free from dogma, and for the rest of his life 
airily pursued his way with light-hearted bonhomie. 

Not, howéver, without a period of great distress. Fora 
time he felt as if he were cut adrift from all sympathy. 
We get a glimpse of his feelings in a letter written at this 
time to a friend: “What bonds, my friend, broken in a 
few hours. I was frightened. I could have wished to 
arrest this fatal course, too rapid for me. But necessity 
forced me forward, and there was no means of drawing 
back. It was then I passed the most cruel days of my 
life. Imagine the most complete isolation, without friends, 
without advice, without acquaintance, without support ; 
in the midst of cold and indifferent people—I who had 
just left my mother in Brittany—my golden life, so many 
pure and simple affections—alone now in the world, a 
stranger,” etc. 

Whatever may be thought of his opinions, no man 
worth anything can think of this young fellow of twenty- 
two, in the throes of religious doubt, groping in darkness 
for truth, without sympathy, and indeed without a certain 
admiration. Unbending condemnation may be left to 
those who have looked upon the measureless problems of 
life with a smug and unquestioning assurance highly 
satisfactory to themselves. 

The task of informing his mother of his defection from 
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the Church caused Renan many sleepless nights in antici- 
pation. He feared, above all things, the distress he must 
occasion her; but, with her accustomed penetration, she 
divined the truth and saved him the pain of explanation. 
Very soon he found himself not entirely friendless. Several 
of his late masters acted with great forbearance and gene- 
rosity. One of them obtained for him a post as tutor at 
the St. Stanislas College, but this still implied adherence 
to the Church, and he felt constrained to relinquish the 
post after two weeks’ trial. Dupanloup offered him his 
purse with great simplicity and goodness of heart. But 
his sister Henrietta, that sweet and noble woman, had 
already sent him her savings, fifty pounds. All this time 
she had been honourably clearing her family’s reputation 
in the eyes of their creditors, and had now accomplished 
her task. Speaking of this fifty pounds Renan says: “ It 
was the basis of the independence and dignity of my life.” 
And again, referring to her sympathy and counsel at this 
period: “ , my sister, whose fine intellect was for 
years as a pillar of light marching before me, encouraged 
me from distant Poland by her letters full of probity and 
good sense.” 

In a short time he is installed as a tutor in the Quartier 
Latin, a post which only occupied him two hours a day, 
for which he received no salary, but board and lodgings 
only. But it allowed him ample time for study, and he 
directed all his energies towards the acquisition of a degree 
which should give him an academic status. This he 
accomplished in 1848, when he became Agrégé de 
philosophie. In the previous year he had begun his 
career as an author by the publication of a paper on the 
Semitic Languages, a work which gained the Volney prize, 
and at once gave him a hearing as an Oriental scholar. 

Here, at the beginning of his successes, we must leave 
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him. After quitting St. Sulpice he passed through two or 
three lonely struggling years. One kindred spirit he 
found, young Berthelot, and with him he formed a life-long 
friendship. His sister never failed him. But in addition 
to these consolations of human love and friendship, he 
was sustained in his time of probation by his supreme 
trust in science. He wrote his work, “ L’ Avenir de Science,” 
in these years, though it was only published in 1890. In 
that work may be read the whole mind of the young 
enthusiast thirsting for knowledge, searching for truth, 
and trusting that a scientific conception of the universe 
would in due time take the place now occupied by 
metaphysics and theology. 


IIT. 


The first twenty-five years of’ a man’s life are the most 
fateful, the most significant. He is then, speaking gene- 
rally, made or marred. The bent of his mind is decided, 
the strength of his passions, the bias of his nature. He 
has passed through the green and immature stage; the 
rest is fruition. The youth and early training of a man 
like Renan, then, should be most suggestive; it should 
give us the key to much of his after life. Though we are 
pausing on the threshold of that life’s work, his character 
is, at this point, formed; his aims have become clear to 
him. Other changes will come over him, as with all men; 
this or that trait will be modified; but, broadly speaking, 
the man Renan, who for nearly half a century occupied a 
foremost place among European thinkers, is fully formed 
in the young man whom we have left in his garret, 
enthusiastically fighting out his early convictions. 

Taking a rapid glance at his early career, one sees at 
once how deep and narrow was the current in which his 
life flowed. His childhood is passed among simple folk in 
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a corner of the world secluded from modern life; his boy- 
hood among priests who ignore the nineteenth century 
his youth is absorbed by study, chiefly of theology, and he 
deliberately avoids converse with the world. We find him 
living in a suburb of Paris for two years and never visiting 
the city, and then living for two years in the city without 
ever passing beyond one street. His isolation from practical 
life was complete and at twenty-two he knew nothing of the 
world. He indeed never became a practical man of the 
world. His father, as we know, was very unpractical; the 
race from which he sprang was idealistic, full of sentiment, 
unable to grasp the facts of life. He says of himself: “I 
have never abandoned my taste for the ideal. It is stronger 
in me than ever. I shall have it always. The least act of 
virtue, the least grain of talent, appears to me infinitely 
superior to all the riches and all the success of the world.” 
Elsewhere he refers to his complete practical incapacity. 

To this idealism, this true Celtic exaltation and ignoring 
of mundane matters we owe much charming writing 
from the hand of Renan. What could be more delightful 
than his essays on the poetry of the Celtic Races and 
kindred subjects? Or the pictures he draws in his warm, 
caressing style of peasant life in the East? ‘“'To dream,” 
said he, “is the best thing in the world.” The ideal, the 
romantic, the emotional, these always fired him and drew 
from him his most brilliant work. 

But there is another side to his idealism. It was a limi- 
tation as well as a source of strength. It left him weak 
and ineffective in the region of practical affairs. A man 
cannot live in the clouds altogether. It was well for Renan 
that he had his sister to look after his comfort and antici- 
pate his every want. It is true he often expressed his 
disdain of all except “ high thinking.” “Thinking,” he 
observed, “appeared to me the sole object of life.” He 
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prided himself beyond all else on his reputation as a learned 
man, lifted high beyond practical work-a-day considera- 
tions. ‘“ The savant only proposes to himself a speculative 
aim, without any direct application to the order of contem- 
porary facts. . . . . A spectator in the universe, he 
knows the world belongs to him solely as an object of 
study.” In another passage he declares that in his 
writings he aims at supreme indifference, as if writing 
for a desert. He loses himself in joyous contemplation of 
the universe. 

I cannot resist quoting Mazzini’s eloquent protest 
against this idea of barren contemplation. He exclaims: 
“Every existence hasanaim. . .. . Weare here on 
earth, not to contemplate, but to transform, created things. 

Egotism nearly always lurks beneath contem- 
plation. Our world is not a spectacle; it is a field of 
battle, upon which all who in their hearts love justice, 
beauty, and holiness, are bound, whether as leaders or 
soldiers, conquerors or martyrs, to play their part.” 

Renan’s affectation of lofty communing with the universe, 
of abstruse speculation, sometimes led him into passages 
of bathos very much at variance with his usual irony. 
“ Courage, courage, Nature!” he cries, “like the deaf and 
blind starfish, which vegetates on the ocean-bed, pursue 
thine obscure life work. Persevere.” One feels that a 
little more, and the French savant will take Nature under 
his personal protection and make a point of coddling her 
through her evolution. 

I have expressed the opinion, that in addition to Renan’s 
practical incapacity, he had, as a young man, no knowledge 
of the world. In spite of his unfailing success, and the 
many honours which were showered upon him (these were 
his as a scholar and man of letters), this ignorance of the 
actual life of the mass of his fellow-creatures was unchanged 
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to the end. What was there to teach him the poignant 
facts of life? Throughout his career he was guarded from 
want and suffering by others. Only once, as a young man, 
did he pass through a period of real distress, and then it 
was purely a matter of religious opinion. He himself said: 
“T have never suffered. I might believe that Nature has 
more than once provided cushions to save me from rude 
jolts. At the time my sister died she literally chloroformed 
me, so that I might not witness a spectacle which might, 
perhaps, have profoundly hurt my senses and disturbed 
the serenity of my thought.” Not a very shocking result, 
one would think, of the death of one who had so constantly 


effaced herself for him. Elsewhere he again speaks of that * 


“most admirable spectacle, the universe,” and tells us how 
amusing he has found it, and how he has “ contemplated it 
from a good stall, with cushions and footstools to his 
liking.” 

In short, he shared the lot of all who have been tenderly 
protected from the rough usage of life, and knew little of 
its sterner facts. He could theorise beautifully, but he 
wanted actual experience. His tendency was “to separate 
men of thought from the people, the profane vulgar.” He 
“felt embarrassed in the presence of unintellectual people; ” 
thought the peasants were “the inferior element of 
civilisation.” 

“The conscience of a nation lies in the enlightened 
portion of the nation, which leads and commands the 
rest. . . . . The people, properly so-called, and the 
peasants, who are now absolute masters, are, in reality, 
intruders—hornets taking possession of a hive they never 
constructed.” 

After such sentences as these we need not be surprised 
that he was twice unsuccessful in attempting to enter the 
Chambér of Deputies. His method of dealing with the 
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problem of intemperance has at least a refreshing novelty 
about it. “ Temperance societies have excellent intentions, 
but they are based on a misconception. I only know one 
argument in their favour. Madame T. told me one day 
that the husbands of a certain country, when they have 
not been temperate, beat their wives. That is horrible, 
assuredly. One should try to correct it. But instead of 
suppressing drunkenness in those who need it, would it 
not be better to try and make it gentle, amiable, 
accompanied by moral sentiments? There are so many 
men to whom the moment of intoxication is, except for 
the moment of love, the moment when they are best.” 

I have several times touched on the dualism of Renan’s 
nature. His double descent from Breton and Gascon 
sources explains very clearly his opinions and actions. 
We may always trace the ironical, inquisitive Gascon, 
pushing, confident, egotistical; and blending with this 
the strain of the Breton—romantic, idealistic, dreamy. 
The Gascon in him destroyed his faith, settled his career 
as a philologist, and made him the distinguished critic of 
the Journal des Debats and the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
The Breton in him kept his boyhood pure and placid, gave 
a dash of delightful sympathy and tenderness to almost 
all he wrote, and kept awake in him a love of the ideal. 

“This complexity of origin is, I believe, largely the 
cause of my apparent contradictions. At times one part 
of me laughs while the other weeps. There you have the 
explanation of my gaiety. As there are two men in me, 
one is always satisfied.” 

His self-contradiction is certainly striking. Reading 
him, you feel it is difficult to grip your man. “He 
lavishes tenderness on that which he attacks, sympathises 
with that which he casts down, weeps for that which he 
destroys.” Educated amidst the most absolute affirma- 
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tions, his certitudes are all negations. He distinguishes, 
delicate shades of truth, and winds up with a comprehen- 
sive “perhaps.” He hates dogmatism, and avoids finality, 
and yet in the course of his argument he makes numerous 
minor asseverations. He insists on the necessity for 
taking cognizance of certain points, and ignores others by 
the way with ingenuousness. Having held forth in his 
usual eloquent style, he concludes that “for the rest, there 
are almost as many chances to the contrary that that may 
be true.” Yet, with all his dislike of final conclusions, 
““who,” asks a French critic, “ has ever walked with more 
assurance in the finite and infinite, in time and eternity ?” 
Another of his countrymen dubbed him “a mixture of 
Ariel and Caliban.” His innate honesty was obscured to 
the eyes of others in personal intercourse by his timidity 
in disagreeing. So anxious was he to please and agree 
his complaisance amounted to lack of virility. Yet in his 
writings he stood against innumerable opponents. He was 
one of the most read and admired men of the century and 
one of the least loved. 

I cannot close without a few words touching Renan’s 
style. It is nothing Jess than one of the wonders of 
French literature. The maxim that Le style c'est ’- homme 
is pointedly true in this instance. Nothing in Renan’s 
education adequately explains this remarkable style. I 
attribute it largely to his Breton and Gascon qualities, 
trained and moulded by his studies. ‘Had I stayed in 
Brittany,” said he, “I should have remained a stranger to 
that vanity which the world has loved and encouraged, I 
mean a certain ability in the art of jingling words and 
ideas. In Brittany I should have written like Rollin. In 
Paris, as soon as I displayed the little music that was in 
me, everybody was pleased, and it may be, unfortunately 
for me, I was made to continue.” He reminds us that he 
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was brought up on the Bible, the Greek and Latin authors, 
and the standard French classics. These doubtless helped 
to mould his style, but it is essentially his own. The great 
characteristic of the French language, clearness, is by him 
brought to the point of perfection. It is cool, clear, and 
refreshing as water. Beyond discussion he is unsurpassed 
as a writer of modern French prose. His own country- 
men have long proclaimed this with pride. “He is not 
only a critic, he is an artist,’ says one. Ste. Beuve 
pronounces on his “rare distinction of form.” ‘One 
of the best flute-players of our time,” insinuates yet 
another of his contemporaries. He captivates the most 
obdurate opponents for a time. Like almost all men who are 
distinguished for their style, he is delightfully egotistic. 
“To talk of one’s self is a mistake,” he says, and then, to 
keep up his reputation for self-contradiction, he discourses 
on anything and everything respecting himself. There is 
a feminine delicacy and suavity, too, about his style, which 
is very attractive. He looked upon himself as “three 
parts a woman.” His mother, sister, wife, and daughter 
all loved him devotedly, and shielded him from petty 
external annoyances. He playfully remarked that were 
metempsychosis a fact, he would wish to become a 
woman. 

The limpidity of his style reflected his joyous spirit and 
indulgent tranquillity. There are no abrupt periods, no 
violent effects; all is gentle and soothing. He handles the 
most abstract subjects with ease, and transforms them into 
a sort of romanticism. Whatever may be said of his facts, 
the mise-en-scéne is delicious. 

In conclusion, I would say that an examination of 
the early career of Ernest Renan in no way justifies the 
condemnation which so many virulent opponents have 
pronounced upon him. The momentous act of his youth 
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was his severance from the Catholic Church. Whether he 
was right or wrong is not the question in attempting an 
estimate of the man. Was he aiming at truth? That is 
the question. We have no authority, for a moment, to 
doubt it, still less to express such a doubt. As he wrote in 
reviewing his past :— 

“When the hour of impartiality shall come, many 
adversaries will recognise that they have laboured at the 
same work without knowing it.” 
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A PHILISTINE ON THE EGOTISM OF 
LITERARY MEN. 


BY THOMAS NEWBIGGING. 


PENDING an evening recently with a Philistine friend 
whom I admired not more for his hospitality than for 
his even-down way of speaking (when he did speak) his 
mind on most questions, our conversation drifted on to the 
subject of literature and literary men. The vehement 
manner in which my friend declaimed against the “tribe 
of scribblers” (so he designated them) so disconcerted me, 
that, although I discerned the inherent weakness, not to 
say unfairness, of his arguments and assertions, I was for 
the moment powerless to rebut them with that degree of 
logical strength and eloquence which I felt were necessary 
and proper to be enlisted on the defensive side. So, for 
the greater part of his harangue, I sat listening to him in 
a kind of wondering, if protesting, silence. 

Probably I have not presented the arguments in the 
exact words employed. I write them from memory, giving 
them a certain coherency, and, perhaps, some literary 
polish, so that in their presentment my friend has an 
advantage he scarcely deserves; but I have at least con- 
veyed their true sense and purport. 

“ What self-conceited, egotistical humbugs these literary 
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men are?” broke out my friend, taking up a well-known 
monthly from a side-table, and pitching it from him in a 
contemptuous manner. ‘Such, at least, is the thought I 
have long entertained, and which was revived with greater 
strength than ever in my mind the other evening, on read- 
ing the article entitled ‘Our Noble Selves’ in that precious 
Review. The article is unsigned,” pursued this Philistine, 
“but I will not do the Editor of the Review the injustice 
of assuming or suspecting that it proceeded from his pen; 
for I must admit that he writes with much good sense 
and force on matters of politics, finance, and trade— 
which, after all, are about the only subjects worthy the 
attention of sensible men. It is too full of crudities both 
of thought and diction; too narrow in the range of vision 
it displays, to be anything but the production of a tyro in 
literature. The writer evidently is scarcely even a student 
of books ; as for his study of human nature, that is entirely 
out of the question. There is an unnaturalness and nar- 
rowness in his ideas and conclusions that prove him to be 
the merest dilettante in the wide world of thought and 
action. He struts on his little dung-heap, and imagines 
that the denizens of the said dung-heap are the only crea- 
tures worthy of his consideration and attention. 

“This may appear to be strong language,” said my friend, 
in excuse for the warmth he displayed; and in truth 
his scowling visage and vigorous sentences almost took 
away my breath. “And on the first blush, perhaps, 
it may seem unjustifiable, but I will endeavour to show 
that it is not by any means without justification, or even 
too severe. The truth is, a vigorous slash of the sword of 
common sense is needed to cut into the excrescences which, 
like the false growth about the trunk of a noble tree, have 
of late years disfigured literature and its votaries, and 
brought well-merited contempt upon it and them, for the 
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pretentious arrogance and self-conceit that have been 
displayed by a section of their number—a small section, it 
may be, but whether small or large, a noisy and persistent 
one—who only achieve notice from their habit of strutting 
as the cock-of-the-walk of the world, and assuming that 
all humanity outside of literary humanity are the drudges 
and slaves that exist solely to minister to their greatness, 
and who in the course of nature are destined to sink into 
nameless and forgotten graves. They appear to think and 
act as though books and magazines are everything. I 
don’t know—I may be wrong—whether it wouldn’t be a 
good thing if nineteen-twentieths of them [the books] were 
wiped out of existence. The effect of the multiplication of 
these is to confuse and darken counsel rather than to 
edify.” 

“Why all these tantrums, my friend?” I asked. “Look 
at the article,” he replied, going off again at full speed, 
“and judge for yourself whether I am right in expressing 
my strong dissent from the writer, who, when he 
enumerates the dead and living geniuses of the century, 
speaks as though there were no genius outside of litera- 
ture. Is it not an evidence, indeed, that instead of genius 
—if the writer of the article is in any serious sense to be 
considered as an authority on the question of genius, and 
assuming for the moment that he is a representative 
literary exponent—is it not evidence, I ask, of littleness and 
real lack of genius that leads men to presuppose them- 
selves and the members of their craft, the only candidates 
fit to aspire to, or to occupy a niche in, the temple of genius, 
to the exclusion of all the other thinkers who have left 
and are to-day making their impress upon the ages— 
not in printed books, it is true, but in the other great 
works and deeds that speak from the pages of past history 
and present evidence ? 
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“What is the secret of this pomposity and assumption 
of exclusive genius? Simply that literary men are the 
talkers—so to speak. They talk through their myriad 
books. Talkee, talkee, talkee is the game of the order. 
They have, as it were, the whip-ear of the public, and if 
a sophistry is only iterated and re-iterated often enough, 
there are those—and their number is legion—who will 
come to accept the foolish dictum as gospel. It is just 
like throwing mud, some of it inevitably sticks. 

“On the other hand, the great men, and especially the 
great geniuses, in other callings and professions are a 
silent lot. They are unassertive, as a rule—nay, they are 
often even acquiescent in the literary judgments that are 
pronounced; and although they may sometimes feel 
inclined to laugh in their sleeve at the pretentious oracles 
who lay down the law of genius, and pronounce judgment 
on their fellow-men, they seldom take the trouble— 
knowing it to be unnecessary, in reality— to correct and 
expose the vanity of the literary class. 

“Now, I am fully aware, sir,” pursued my friend, “and I 
am perfectly ready to admit, that a good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master-spirit; but so, also, is a noble work 
of art; so, also, is a great engineering monument; so, 
also, is a great naval or military achievement the precious 
life-blood of a master-spirit, and has called forth the 
exercise of as much mind-force in its production and 
consummation as the other. 

“It is surely childish, and even contemptible, to be 
continually raving about the genius of Keats, and Shelley, 
and Lamb, and Coleridge, and contrasting and comparing 
their genius with the genius of Wordsworth, and Browning, 
and Tennyson, and Swinburne, as though, I repeat, there 
were no other kind of genius in the world save that 
which blossoms out in literature. Dickens, and Thackeray, 
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and George Eliot, and all those that I have already 
mentioned, with others that might be named, it is freely 
admitted, were, and are, geniuses of a kind—of a very 
wonderful and superlative kind, perhaps—but surely there 
is as much innate genius required in the designing of a 
noble cathedral, or a temple dedicated to music or other 
art; in the spanning of an estuary of the sea; in the 
tunnelling underneath a broad river; in a successful 
effort of statesmanship, as in the production of a novel, or 
an epic, or a play, however great these may be. 

“«The Eve of St. Agnes,’ ‘Christabel,’ ‘The Ancient 
Mariner,’ ‘The Skylark, ‘The Sensitive Plant,’ ‘The May 
Queen,’ are, doubtless, each an effort and outcome of genius 
of its kind; but they are, after all, only a display of one 
of the facets of the crystal of human achievement. So 
also was the invention of the spinning-jenny, of wood- 
paving, of hansom cabs, of vaccination, of spring mat- 
tresses, of the latest new dish that graces the table at a 
mayoral feast. But why talk of mayoral feasts in this 
connection and in your presence? To my thinking it must 
be a galling subject to the literary class, and is one of the 
strongest arguments against the pretentions they put forth ; 
for here am I, utterly lacking in anything like genius, a 
constant guest at the mayoral table; whereas, what chance 
has any poor devil of an author, as such, with all his genius, 
of an invitation to a mayor’s banquet? You see, sir, how- 
ever much they flatter and belaud each other, the outside 
world cares little and thinks less about them.” 

Certainly, 1 admitted, there might be some truth in that 
remark. 

“T will not,” he pursued, “ mention the invention of the 
steam-engine, railways, the sewing machine, the numerous 
applications of electrical energy. If literary genius only is 
meant by writers, then let it be so stated, and let them 
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cease to employ terms in such a way as apparently to limit 
the gifts and glories of genius to a class and a coterie. 

“T admit that, with evident condescension, mention is 
now and again made, by the devotees of the pen, of the 
existence of genius, of a kind, outside of literature. The 
work of a great scientist, or engineer, or inventor, is occa- 
sionally acknowledged to be a work of human achievement, 
indicating the possession of genius by its author. Such 
acknowledgments, however, are but rare; and they are 
spoken in a patronising strain, as though it were bordering 
on heresy to admit the fact; whilst there is an implied, if 
not actually expressed, opinion that such displays of genius 
are, after all, only of a second-rate character—a kind of lower 
grade sample, and not to be classed with the XXX quint- 
essence dealt in by the great literary luminaries of this 
and past ages. 

“Ts it so or not? Am I right in bringing this charge 
against literary men? If I am right, then comes the 
further question: Are literary men justified in their 
assumption or presumption (for that is the better word) 
that the genius which is manifested in literature—taking 
it even at its highest—is greater than the genius exhibited 
in other great achievements, and exerts a more powerful 
and enduring influence on the human mind ? 

“So far as I am aware, that question has never been 
discussed in any exhaustive way; at any rate, nothing like 
a settled conclusion has been arrived at on the point. 

“Unfortunately, too, the question can hardly be sub- 
mitted to any satisfactory moral High Court of Justice 
outside of the persons interested, acting as a final Court of 
Appeal, to determine and pronounce a judicial opinion 
upon. The judges, after all, would be the identical literary 
men whose expressed or implied sentiments are the gist of 
the case which would be submitted for adjudication ; and 
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it is almost too much to expect of human nature that they 
would come to the consideration of the subject with an 
unbiassed mind; rather the prejudices of caste would be 
likely to influence the judgment. 

“ Again, we constantly see paraded, ‘The Complete 
Works of So-and-So,’ an altogether misleading description. 
Complete writings they may be, but surely not complete 
works! It is only another example of the superlative 
egotism of the literary spirit to so designate a man’s 
writings. Von Moltke’s writings are now in course of 
publication. I presume we shall shortly be seeing adver- 
tised, ‘The Complete Works of Von Moltke.” What a 
travesty of the facts, to be sure! 

“True, literature has something of an advantage over 
other forms of human production. It is, in these days at 
least, practically indestructible. All the great works of 
art decay. Time’s effacing fingers destroy them, and only 
a copy of the original remains (in some instances not even 
a copy—only a tradition) to the coming generations. So 
that it may be admitted that the effect of literature is wide- 
reaching and continuous. That, however, as you will 
perceive, is an accidental circumstance, not inherent in the 
effort or in the power to produce it, and does not settle the 
point as to whether there is an intrinsically higher value 
justly attaching to literary genius than to the genius 
which manifests itself in the other walks of life, apart 
altogether from extraneous conditions of a favourable or 
unfavourable kind.” 

So ended my friend, though he declared that he had by 
no means exhausted his arguments in support of his views, 
but simply desired to change the subject. 

His arguments, which, indeed, as will be perceived, 
were chiefly asseverations, but delivered with much 
confidence and no little impetuosity, took me aback; and 
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though I once or twice essayed to combat his views, I 
could not but feel that, thus taken at unawares, I had not 
done myself or the subject justice. 

But I was at a disadvantage in other respects. The 
excellent dinner of which I had partaken; the generous 
wines; the incomparable cigars, to all of which, for 
reasons that need not be named, I am unaccustomed, 
induced in me a somnolent condition of mind, and 
subdued my naturally combative disposition, so that I was 
in the mood for listening in a dreamy kind of way, rather 
than for arguing. The effect of these on my friend was of 
quite an opposite character. Somewhat of an epicure, and 
very much of a business man, his usual taciturnity was 
melted, and he poured forth his diatribes with great 
emphasis and volubility. 

There is no doubt that I was nonplussed. The good 
things (if they are good things) of this life are calculated 
to render less vigilant, if not actually to corrupt, the 
sentinel at the post of duty; and for a whole week 
afterwards I felt ashamed of myself. Literature, after all, 
is, perhaps, best cultivated on a little oatmeal. 

However, determined that the case for literature and its 
votaries should not go by the board, I took the precaution, 
subsequently, to go most carefully and thoroughly into 
the whole question; and having completed an elaborate 
defence of literary men to my own entire satisfaction, I 
went over to pay a surprise visit to my Philistine friend, 
with the view of utterly demolishing his superficial and 
sophistical arguments. Alas! when the door of his 
dwelling was opened in answer to my knock, I was 
informed by the attendant that he had the previous night 
died suddenly of a surfeit of stewed eels! 








SIR HENRY R. BISHOP: HIS LIFE AND 
WORK. 


BY W. I. WILD. 


x the list of musical geniuses of the present century 
few men have taken a higher place than Sir Henry 
Rowley Bishop. 

Yet, in dwelling on his life and work, there is, not- 
withstanding his many triumphs, his lengthy record of 
arduous toil and gifted labour, a pathetic side, which 
becomes plain to us when we scan the lengthy list of his 
compositions, so many of which are buried in an oblivion 
which is as fatal as it is final. It seems almost impossible 
to grasp the full idea of the quantity of compositions 
which his versatile talents enabled him to achieve; to 
realise that the brain of any one man was of so fertile a 
nature as to enable him for the full space of half-a-century 
to delight and astonish the world with those charming 
melodies, tuneful glees, musical dramas, operas, oratorios 
and musical sketches, the enumeration of which would 
fill more pages than the average reader would care to 
peruse. 

Henry Rowley Bishop was the son of a London 
merchant, and was born in Great Poland Street, London, 
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on November 18, 1786. Most of his early musical 
training he received from Francesco Bianchi, an Italian, 
who, as a composer, teacher, and theoretical musician, 
enjoyed a great reputation during the later years of last 
century and the earliest period of the present one. The 
influence of his master’s teaching is plainly seen in the 
whole of Bishop’s work. His earliest compositions were a 
set of twelve glees and several Sicilian songs; but, when 
he was only eighteen years old, his first operatic work, 
“ Angelina,” was produced at the Theatre Royal, Margate. 

The success of his “ Tamerlan et Bajazet,” in 1806, at 
the King’s Theatre, led to his permanent engagement, 
and he began then to write the immense mass of original 
operas, compilations, and incidental music, which for 
thirty-six years he continued to produce. In Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, no less than eighty of 
his stage productions are noticed, whilst in Vol. V. of the 
Dictionary of National Biography, these compositions and 
compilations amount to 110. Commencing in 1804 with 
“Angelina,” they terminated in 1841 with ‘“‘The Fortunate 
Isles,” written to celebrate the marriage of Queen Victoria, 
this piece being produced at Covent Garden, under 
Madame Vestris’s management. His first important opera, 
“ The Circassian Bride,” was brought out with great suc- 
cess at Drury Lane, on February 23rd, 1809. The night 
following the theatre was destroyed by fire, and the score 
of the opera perished in the flames. Bishop rewrote the 
whole of it from memory. In the years 1809-10-11-12- 
13-14, no less than twenty-six operas and musical pieces 
were produced by Bishop, and in the ten years ending 1824, 
no less than fifty-three appeared on the stage, for the most 
part written or adapted by Bishop in conjunction with 
Davy, Attwood, Reeve, Whitaker, and Braham. In 1813, 
on the foundation of the Philharmonic Society, Bishop was 
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one of the original members, yet none of his compositions 
were given by the society until long after his name had 
become famous. 

In 1810 Bishop was engaged as Musical Composer and 
Director of Covent Garden Theatre, and this onerous post 
he filled until December, 1824. From 1825 to 1830 he was 
engaged by Elliston at Drury Lane, where many of his 
pieces were produced, and although his active management 
of the music terminated that year, several of his produc- 
tions were staged there in the years 1831-32. For three 
years he held the post of Musical Director of Vauxhall 
Gardens, then in the decline of their glory, and at this 
place six of his operatic compositions were produced on 
the stage. 

The Philharmonic Society, in 1832, commissioned him 
to write a work for their concerts. He composed for this 
occasion the “Seventh Day,” a sacred cantata. At a 
concert in Manchester, in 1839, Bishop himself conducting 
and his wife taking the chief part as soprano, this work 
was performed. Ten years later for the same concerts he 
wrote “The Departure from Paradise,” which was sung by 
Malibran. His name appeared in the Gazette, for May, 1838, 
as “Mr. Henry R. Bishop, to be composer to her Majesty ;” 
but this announcement is said to be inaccurate, for in 1847 
he was desirous of obtaining this post, a vacancy occurring 
that year. In 1839 Bishop received the degree of Mus. Bac., 
at Oxford. He was for many years Professor of Harmony 
and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music. In 1841, 
he was elevated to the Reid Professorship at Edinburgh, 
which appointment he held over two years. From 1840 to 
1848 he conducted the Antient Concerts, and in 1842 the 
distinction of knighthood was conferred upon him by the 
Queen, this being the first occasion when a musician had 
been so honoured. In 1848, he succeeded Dr. Crotch as 
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Professor of Music at Oxford, where in 1853 he received the 
degree of Mus. Doc. He edited Handel’s “ Messiah,” and 
many other works. 

Whatever opinions may be advanced as to the value of 
Bishop’s dramatic and operatic work, it is certain that the 
successful career he enjoyed from the early age of 18, in 
1804, until the production of his last great effort, “The 
Fortunate Isles,” in 1840, bears ample evidence to the fact 
that there must have been something in his work which 
not only secured, but held the popular favour, whilst the 
honours that were showered upon him show the estimation 
in which his genius was held by those who gave not 
honour without cause, or praise that was not deserved. 
The brief summary given in “Brown’s Dictionary of 
Musicians” is perhaps the best epitome of his career: 
“Musical Director at Drury Lane Theatre, 1810-11; 
founded (with others) the Philharmonic Society, 1813; 
visited Dublin and received the freedom of that city, 1820 ; 
conductor at Drury Lane Theatre, 1825; Musical Director 
at Vauxhall Gardens, 1830; Mus. Bac. Oxon. 1839; 
Musical Director at Covent Garden Theatre, 1840-41; 
Conductor of the Antient Concerts, 1840-48 ; Professor of 
Music at Edinburgh University, 1841-43; knighted, 1842; 
Professor of Music at Oxford University, 1848; Mus. Doc. 
Oxon., 1853.’ This concise list is not complete, omitting, 
as it does, the fact of Bishop’s appointments as Musical 
Composer and Director at Covent Garden Theatre from 
1810 to 1813 and from 1813 to 1818. Bishop must have 
been more than mortal if such a list of distinctions and 
honours had not raised up the usual crop of critics and 
detractors. Yet the number of his enemies is few indeed 
compared with those who admit his abilities and the place 
he occupied so long as one of the most gifted among our 
English composers. 
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In the Athenewm for 1855 appears as follows :—‘ The 
appeal in favour of Sir H. R. Bishop as our only national 
composer who still holds his public—and this after some 
twenty-five years of silence—may be referred to here, 
seeing that during some fifteen years of that quarter of a 
century the Athenewm was the only journal treating of 
music that referred to the composer of ‘ Bid me discourse’ 
and ‘ By the simplicity’ as more English, more individual, 
and therefore worthier, than all the home-made second- 
hand German composers whose triumphs were so loudly 
heralded.” Much of the neglect from which Bishop 
suffered in his later years was undoubtedly his own fault, 
and the needy circumstances in which he found himself 
were due to the reckless prodigality of his expenditure 
when in the full tide of prosperity, but none the less was 
it the fact that everything English was out of fashion, and 
the native-born musician or composer had the mortification 
of seeing his own powers neglected and forgotten, whilst 
the foreigner became the petted idol of the fashionable 
world. 

Lamenting this fickleness in popular taste, Bishop says, 
in one of his letters, dated 1840:—“I have worked hard 
and during many a long year, for fame, and have had 
many difficulties to encounter in obtaining that portion of 
it which I am proud to know I possess. I have been a 
slavish servant to the public, and too often when I have 
turned each way their weathercock taste pointed they 
have turned round on me and upbraided me for not 
remaining where I was. Had the public remained truly 
and loyally English, 1 would have remained so too. But 
I had my bread to get, and so was obliged to watch their 
caprices, and give them an exotic programme, if I could 
not give them the native plant, when I found they were 
tired of, and neglecting, English productions.” 
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One of our musical critics says of him: “ He was a pro- 
minent example of the strength and weakness of the native 
English school, in which the name of Purcell alone stands 
higher than his.’ Edward F. Rimbault, LL.D., no mean 
authority on music, says of Bishop: “He is conspicuous 
for producing compositions of very high merit at a period 
when music was less cultivated here in comparison with 
the rest of Europe, and when his music alone gave con- 
sideration to the English name.” Brown in his Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians says of him: “ His vocal music is 
especially fine, and certainly not inferior to that of any 
English operatic composer; had he concentrated his 
powers on the production of dramatic music, wholly his 
own, the record of his life would have been rich in works 
of lasting value.” Baptie in his Musical Biography styles 
him one of our most celebrated operatic composers: “ His 
style is chaste and elegant, his fertility almost inexhaus- 
tible.” In no case has any criticism upon Bishop evinced 
such open hostility as the one contained in Vol. V. of the 
Dictionary of National Biography, from the pen of Mr. 
W. Barclay Squire. In this article Bishop is accused of 
having altered and defaced the works of the great masters, 
in orde~ to bring them down to a level with his own weak 
production ; it also contains the following astounding 
statement: “ Amongst the manuscript scores in his hand- 
writing which are preserved in the Liverpool Free Library, 
there is a volume entirely consisting of additional accom- 
paniments and alterations which he made in works by 
Beethoven, Mozart, Cherubini, Rossini, and many others, 
a volume which must for ever remain a disgrace to the 
man who wrote it, and a record of the low state of musical 
opinion that could have allowed such barbarisms to be 
perpetrated without a protest.” There is no lover of 
music but will regret that such a chronicle should ever 
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have been written; the Dictionary of National Biography 
is, and will be for many generations, a text book for 
biographical students, and it must for ever remain a dis- 
grace that its fifth volume contains comments on Bishop 
so misleading in their character, and so full of the reckless 
criticism which has been allowed to be called by the name 
of biography. 

In Bishop’s Lecture on Music No. 4, the original manu- 
script of which is now in the possession of Dr. H. Watson, 
of Manchester, the following occurs on page 26 :— 

“T stated in another lecture that many years ago I 
introduced on the English stage some of the works of 
Mozart and Rossini; and that my object in so doing was 
not to burden our National Theatre with exotic plants to 
the exclusion of those of our own growth, not to encourage 
a degrading taste for the worthless trash, in the shape of 
operas, which has since been imported into this country, 
but, if possible, to lead the public mind to a true estima- 
tion of works which, beside their other merits, were so rich 
in dramatic excellence, and thereby to cause works of a 
similar description by our native composers to be received 
with greater favour than otherwise, it was quite clear to 
me at that time, they would have been. The attempt, 
however, was beset with difficulties. English dramatic 
singers were then scarce, and most of them were of very 
limited powers. They objected—nay, refused, to sing 
Rossini’s and Mozart’s songs, giving as a reason that they 
were not likely to be effective. Managers, too, were preju- 
diced, and it was decided by both parties that if these 
operas were produced on the English stage, although their 
coneerted pieces might remain, other songs must be com- 
posed for them. To these conditions I was forced to 
submit. To receive an instalment seemed better than 
nothing, and I trusted that even that might be productive 
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of good. But I now declare that it gave me pain to write 
those songs, and which only the nature of my engagement 
with the Theatre would have obliged me to do—and that 
their being inserted into Mozart’s and Rossini’s operas was 
contrary to my opinion and wholly against my will.” 

Bishop erred, like many others, in sacrificing the true 
interests of his art in order to gain the necessaries of 
existence, yet surely the blame rests not on his shoulders 
alone, rather was it the fault of the fickle taste of the day, 
which dominated the musical world. Of his personal 
characteristics many records are to be found. In Fitzball’s 
Memoirs, published in 1859, we read: “Very few really 
know how much music is indebted for its progress in this 
country to Bishop, or half the obstacles he had to en- 
counter.” One of those who knew him best says of him: 
“His turn of mind was most tasteful, his conversation 
elegant and refined. There was always something to gain 
and nothing to lose, in the society of Sir Henry R. Bishop. 
Many know how to correct an error, but very few know 
how to do so without more or less wounding the feelings of 
others. This was one of the great gifts of Sir Henry R. 
Bishop.” 

On the beauty of Bishop’s songs and glees it is 
almost needless to enlarge. They still stand high in 
public esteem, and are frequently performed. Many of 
these pieces appeared in operas, and they are in the 
highest degree art songs, unsurpassed in variety, and they 
stamp Bishop as one of the best of English lyrical com- 
posers. Wherever the English language is spoken some 
of his melodies are known and cherished. In Baptie’s 
MS. Catalogue no fewer than 327 glees, etc., of Bishop's 
composition, are enumerated. From this source we give 
an abridged list of the best known numbers :— 

SONGS.—“ Bid me discourse”; “By the simplicity of 
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Venus’ doves”; “Come live with me, and be my love”; 
“The dashing white sergeant”; “Home, sweet home” (at 
first printed as a “Sicilian air” which prevented Bishop 
from claiming copyright in it afterwards) ; “Iam a Son of 
Mars” (a fine bass song from the cantata ‘“‘The Jolly 
Beggars”); “ Love has eyes”; “ Lo! here the gentle lark ”’; 
“Oh, firm as oak”; “Oh, no, we never mention her”; 
“The pilgrim of love”; ‘“ Pretty mocking bird ”; ‘‘ Should 
he upbraid ”; “ Tell me, my heart”; ‘“ My pretty Jane.” 

DUETTS.—“ As it fell upon a day” (S.S.); “I love 
thee” (S.T.) ; “ Love one day”’(S.S.); My pretty page ” (S.S.); 
‘“‘ Orpheus, with his lute” (S.5.). 

GLEES, Erc.—* A cup of wine” (A.T.T.B.); “ Believe 
me, tears may ofttimes ” (S.S.A.T.B.); “ Blow, blow, thou 
winter wind,” arranged from Dr. Arne and R. J. S. Stevens 
in two keys (A.T.T.B. and 8.A.T.B.); “ Blow, gentle gales” 
(S.S.T.T.B., also for $.S.B.); “Breathe, my harp” (A.T.T.B.); 
“Come forth, sweet spirit” (A.T.T.B.); “Come o’er the 
brook, Bessie” (S.A.T.B., arranged from Ford’s “ Since first 
I saw your face” and Dr. Calcott’s glee, “The Fairies”); 
“Come, thou monarch of the vine” (A.T.B.); “ Fill, boys, 
and drink about ” (A.T.T.B.B.); “ Fisherman’s good night” 
(S.A.T.B., an excellent concert finale); “ Foresters, sound 
the cheerful horn” (A.T.T.B.); “Hail to the chief” 
(S.A.T.B.); ‘‘Hark, Apollo strikes the lyre” (two keys, 
S.S.B. and A.T.B.); “ Hark, hark, each Spartan hound ” 
(A.T.B.); “Hark, ’tis the Indian drum” (S.T.B., also 
S.T.T.B.); “I gave my harp to sorrow’s hand” (A.T.T.B.) ; 
“Tn tears the heart, opprest with grief” (S.T.B.) ; “ Maiden 
fair, a word I pray!” (S.T.B.); “ Majestic night ” (A.T.T.B.) ; 
“Mynheer Van Dunck” (A.T.B., from the opera “The 
Law of Java”); “No more the morn” (A.T.T.B.), a fine 
glee, too little known; “Now by day’s retiring lamp” 

S.A.T.T.B.); “Now to the forest let’s repair!” (T.T.B.) . 
14 
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“Now tramp o’er moss and fell” (soprano solo with chorus, 
S.A.T.B., a most brilliant and effective conception); “O, 
Bold Robin Hood” (A.T.T.T.B.B.); “O, by rivers” 
(S.S.A.T.B., arranged from Dr. John Wilson’s “ From 
the fair Lavinian shore” and Jeremiah Saville’s ‘Waits ”) ; 
“QO, listen, 'tis the nightingale” (a beautiful but arduous 
trio for S.S.T., written for the Misses Tree and John Sin- 
clair, the tenor); “Push the red wine about” (A.T.B.); 
“Sailor's welcome home” (A.T.B.); “Sleep, gentle lady” 
(a most elegant serenade, originally for A.T.T.B., also 
arranged for 8.A.T.B. and 8.S.B.); “Sportive little trifler, 
tell me” (A.T.B.); “Stay, prythee, stay” (S.S.A.T.T.B.); 
“The chough and crow to roost are gone!” (trio S.S.B. 
and chorus 8.8.A.T.B.—a gipsy finale from “Guy Man- 
nering”); “The silver queen” (S.S.T.B.); “The fox 
jumped over the parson’s gate” (S.S.T.T.B.), a humorous 
quintett and chorus, also from ‘“ Guy Mannering ” ; 
“The tiger couches in the wood” (A.T.T.B., a robbers’ 
chorus, bold, weird, and beautiful); “The winds 
whistle cold!” (A.T.B., one of Bishop’s most effective 
pieces, and widely popular) ; “To arms! prepare!” (A.T.B.); 
“To Harmony” (S.A.T.T.B.); “Under the greenwood 
tree” (A.T.T.B., harmonised from Dr. Arne); “Up, quit 
thy bower!” (S.S.T.B.); “What phrase, sad and soft” 
(S.S.T.T.); “What shall he have that killed the deer?” 
(A.T.T.B.); “ When the storms aloft” (A.T.B.); “ When 
the wind blows” (T.T.T., a celebrated round) ; “ When 
wearied wretches” (S.A.T.B.); “ Where art thou, beam of 
light ?” (S.A.T.B.); “Where shall we make her grave?” 
(A.T.T.B., prize glee, 1832) ; “Who is Sylvia?” (S.A.T.T.B., 
arranged from Ravenscroft and Morley); “ With hawk and 
hound” (A.T.T.B.). 

It was in the palmy days of glee singing that Bishop 
gave to the world such a boundless store of harmony. 
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Instead of being rarely heard, the glee was then in 
universal request, and the gems he wrote were valued and 
appreciated to the full. Some of the songs named will 
never grow old. There is a pathos about them that touches 
the heart with a power alike uncontrollable as it is inexpres- 
sible. The strains of “Home, Sweet Home” can set loose 
a flood of memories, sad, yet sweet. Braham, Jenny Lind, 
Sims Reeves, Adelina Patti, and most of the greatest singers 
the century has known have held their audiences spell- 
bound whilst they were singing the songs of Bishop, which 
all loved so well. 

Among his other works occurs, “Syllabus of a course 
of six lectures on the origin and progress of the lyric 
drama or opera, to be delivered in the Manchester Athe- 
neum, 1845.” From No. 4 of these lectures an extract 
has already been given. Between 1819 and 1826 he 
arranged melodies of various nations and national melodies 
to English words, and in 1851 he commenced a similar 
task in conjunction with Dr. Charles Mackay. 

The Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography has the 
following account of Bishop’s visit to Manchester in 1839: 
“Tn 1839 a committee of gentlemen at Manchester, gave 
a concert at the Theatre Royal, consisting entirely of 
Bishop’s music; those admirable pieces from his early 
works that will always be counted among the riches of the 
art, though the dramas for which they were written have 
passed into oblivion. This performance the composer was 
invited to conduct, and its very large proceeds were pre- 
sented to him as a substantial token of the artistic esteem 
in which he was held, and of which the concert was a most 
grateful expression.” Like many of his class, Bishop's 
extravagant habits caused him ceaseless embarrassments. 
Even in his most fortunate days, he made no provision for 
his old age, being at the last harassed with pecuniary 
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difficulties. Of this failing, Fitzball tells a characteristic 
story. ‘ His indolence was almost a complete contrast to 
his enthusiasm. I wrote for him, entirely under his own 
directions, an opera on the subject of the Pilgrimage to 
Canterbury: he liked it exceedingly, and at a time when 
money was almost vital to him, a publisher offered to him 
£300 when he had completed the first Act. He never com- 
posed a single note.” Bishop, in his later years, suffered 
from neglect, and this was, to him, a source of bitter un- 
happiness. A fickle public soon forgets its favourites, and 
it was his lot to drink to the full of the cup which is too 
often the portion of genius. 

He died on Monday, April 30, 1855, and was buried at 
the Marylebone Cemetery, where a monument was erected 
to his memory by public subscription. The British 
Museum, the Royal College of Music, and the Free 
Library of Liverpool possess most of his operatic scores. 
In the National Gallery there are two portraits of him, 
both by unknown artists. There are also three engravings 
of him, by Woolnoth, Reynolds, and Hall, published in 
1820, 1822, and 1828. 

Bishop was, to all intents and purposes, an Englishman. 
In his glees he stands to-day without a rival. As English- 
men we are proud alike of his genius, of his vast powers 
of production, and the delightful harmony of his compo- 
sitions. He lived in a day when around him were 
gathered many who afterwards were to become famous. 
In Dr. Watson’s hitherto unpublished MS. Lecture No. 4, 
occurs the remark :—* Still less did I contemplate, that 
while often observing a lad who in some of my operas was 
playing in the orchestra on the violin, that he, too, had 
an extensive musical fame in store for him; that he, 
through the remarkable talent shown in so many of his 
dramatic works, would one day become the well-known 
composer Balfe.” 
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Of Bishop's genial kindness, his reckless prodigality, his 
domestic infelicity, his unfaltering love of art, and his 
discernment of merit and ability, much might be written. 

His works will live long after his detractors have had 
their little day and been forgotten. Let those sneer at his 
work who will; the songs he has left us, the melodious 
glees which charm our ears will make his name familiar 
amongst us whilst harmony has power to please. On the 
memorial to poor Tom Hood, in Kensal Green Cemetery, 


is inscribed :— 
He sang the Song of the Shirt. 


On the monument that covers the remains of Sir Henry 
Rowley Bishop might appropriately be written :— 


He left with us Home , sweet Home. 











THE DUTY OF READER TO AUTHOR. 


BY EDMUND MERCER. 


N these days of ubiquitous print it is customary for those 
] whose occupation it is to write about books to wax 
painfully didactic upon the duties of authors to their 
readers; as though these knights of the tilted pen were 
mere marionettes without any feelings of their own in the 
matter, and as though the great reading public was a reser- 
voir for the reception of printers’ ink, with no reciprocal 
duty to the artificer in words beyond that of yielding him 
driblets of coppers sterling. Than a clever writer no one 
knows better the intellectual worth of good work; and no 
one more bitterly realises the general apathy with which 
it is too often met. He is most disagreeably conscious how 
much he must depend upon his readers’ mental ability ; 
what of his thought he may suppress without being mis- 
understood, what he is bound to express without tedium. 
His intimacy with words not only shows him their value 
and power, but also their weakness and treachery; and with 
Carlyle he knows that “men’s words are but a poor expo- 
nent of their thought.” He may write the very words to 
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give life to his naked thought ; nevertheless, he must, how- 
ever unwillingly and uselessly for himself, weave a gar- 
ment of other words to prevent his readers’ misapprehen- 
sion. “Words take on a colour of something more than 
their explicit meaning from the mood in which they are 
spoken,” written or read. Accordingly the reader must, in 
some way, be in sympathy with the author's mood ; and the 
author must, somehow, let him into the secret of his inten- 
tion before it is definitely expressed. Otherwise the gene- 
ral reader, who has an unfailing tendency to leave the 
main line of a writer's thought and rush down a private 
siding of his own, will be constantly drawing up at deserted 
little stopping-places, altogether out of the route his guide 
is taking. Unless, indeed, he be thoughtful and compla- 
cent enough to co-operate with that guide ; which is clearly 
a reader's primary duty. 

Schopenhauer lays down, as an axiom, that “in reading 
we are relieved of the greater part of the work of thinking.” 
That is true, if such reading consist of most of our fictional, 
journalistic and magazine literature; or if the readers 
read for gossip or pastime, or come within the classes 
whom Coleridge likened to hour-glasses, sponges, and jelly- 
bags. But beyond this, reading, to be worth the name 
and the time, must be accompanied by thinking more or 
Jess close. It is not possible for an author, however skilled 
in language, to convey to a reader the exact impression 
that his own thought gives him. At the utmost he can 
only approximate. A detailed description necessarily fails 
in being impressive, on account of its length; and anything 
short of detail is too concise to be inclusive. The most 
happy way in which an author can steer comparatively clear 
of this Scylla and Charybdis is to suggest; and one who 
suggests well is better than one who describes. The former, 
as it were, insists upon our meeting him half-way; we 
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finding as a reward that he comes very closely to us. 
He links arms, so to say, and brings our experiences into 
very intimate relation with his own. We are thus drawn 
to think for ourselves, and very often are we wiser than we 
wot of. So pleasant is this duty, that, though the fact may 
not, and probably will not, occur to us, it nevertheless 
exists that, as in a personal conversation, we are doing half 
the work. It is this reciprocal touch of human nature, and 
this alone, that makes us regard a good book and its writer 
as actual friends; and it is thus that we feel beneath 
its printed bosom the beat of its creator’s heart. So, books 
that suggest most effectively, that are most capable of 
inducing us to exercise our own imagination and arouse 
ourselves to an active participation in the discussion, are 
the books to which Emerson, in his classification of the 
world’s literature, has given the deserved name of 
“favourites ;” though this name fitly includes most, if not 
all, of the books that come under his other titles. In five 
minutes you can call to mind more of these favourites than 
you can read in five years. 

This power of suggestion is the fundamental principle of 
style as signifying character, or, let me say, mannerism, 
in its best sense. Its charm does not depend upon the 
subject. That may be an affair trivial, as “ Roasted Pig ;” 
tragic, as “Othello;” sad, as “The Blot in the ‘Scut- 
cheon”; material, as “La Physiologie du Gott”; but, 
treated by a writer who can suggest happily, “ graveyards 
are as good a subject as the last novel, and he will make 
tombstones more attractive than scandal.” Style, again, 
has a further charm beyond its capability of producing 
thought; a charm arising from the apt use of words— 
style, as it is most ordinarily defined. Curiously enough, 
under this, its most widely understood definition, it does 
not appeal to the generality of readers so much as to the 
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comparatively few who have that taste within a taste (if I 
may adapt a trite saying on art), “the literary enjoyment 
of literature ;” the taking delight in skilful conjuring with 
words, in suggestive sounds appropriate to the sense, in 
the diastole and systole of rhythm and the cadence of mel- 
lifluous syllables rising and sinking like “‘the innumerable 
laughter of the sea;” that Epicurism, philological, contex- 
tural, or phonic, at which Job hinted wons ago, asking, 
“Doth not the ear try words even as the palate tasteth 
meat?” Thus, in any event, whether we read a book for 
the knowledge it will give us, for the wisdom we shall 
acquire from its suggestiveness (bearing in mind Cowper's. 
distinction between these two— 

Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 

Have oft-times no connection. Knowledge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 

Wisdom, in minds attentive to their own. 

Knowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which wisdom builds, 

Till shaped and squared and fitted to its place, 

Does but encumber whom it seems t’ enrich. 

Knowledge is proud that he has learnt so much ; 

Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.) 
or for the pleasure we take in beautiful language, we must 
ponder while we read; not for the mere sake of recalling 
what we have read,—“truth that has only been learnt 
cleaves to us like an artificial limb,”"—but that we may 
profit by the acquirement of truth through our original 
thought, which resembles a natural limb in that it really 
belongs to us. We may merely remember without caring 
for the subject; but “thinking must be stimulated and 
maintained, as fire by a draught of air, by some interest in 
the subject itself.” As Schopenhauer observes, “the 
greatest amount of erudition, if it has not been elaborated 
by one’s own thought, is worth much less than a far smaller 
amount that has been well thought out.” 
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Every reader has more or less experienced times when 
he has suffered despite for a book which he once doted 
upon. To-day he has unshelved a volume and put it 
sadly back again, wondering wherein lay the beauty that 
charmed him yesterday. The book is no different; the 
change is in the man. He is not in the mood, that is all. 
Moods are like men; we cannot call them up at will, we 
must wait till they come. A man’s mind is not a mec- 
hanism which, kept constantly wound up, will work day 
after day with unvarying regularity—and its concomitant 
monotony. For the sake of a varied, aromatic life it is well 
not. If the mood is unfavourable towards some author, 
we treat him ungraciously by seeking his company. We 
are almost certain to find fault with him. To keep 
him at a distance for a time is a duty. No advantage 
is to be gained by quarrelling with our friend because 
we have dyspepsia. We can readily find worthy authors— 
Dante, Schopenhauer, Tolstoi, e¢ hoc genus omne, for whom 
in a happier mood we should have no desire—with whom 
we can now associate in a kind of grim delight. If it 
happen that nothing will agree with us, we may wait till 
the mood comes. Better than either, however, is to 
acquire the habit of self-control in reading; to render 
ourselves in some degree independent of mood. The value 
of such a habit is inestimable. We may read any author 
and often the mood for him will come unexpectedly. If 
it do not, we are too strong-willed to quarrel with him, and 
our adverse feelings, being under due governance, will 
show him in aspects unaccustomed, enlarge our acquain- 
tance without lessening our love. 

In no art or science is the ill wind of prejudice a good 
thing, least of all in literature. Of all knowledge litera- 
ture is universal in the greatest quantities. Shakespeare 
translated into Japanese is performed at Tokio, and the 
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Chinese Shi-King is read in this country in English rhyme. 
Yet, literary history, even up to this very present, is as 
full of quarrels between authors and between critics, arising 
solely from prejudice, as an egg is full of meat. Prejudice 
is fatal to the understanding of literature; in what we 
hate we see nothing good. The man who studies litera- 
ture in the real literary spirit is a Socialist (in its truest 
definition) and a cosmopolitan; therefore broad-minded. 
He does not set off one author against another merely to 
institute a comparison to the disfavour of one of them; 
neither does he scoff at the literature (if any) of even a 
barbarous nation. He regards all literature with an eye 
favourable rather than otherwise, and, like the slave of 
Golconda, flings away the dross to retain only the diamond. 
He is thus more than a critic, more even than an appre- 
ciator ; he is a lover of literature, which is to be great, for 
“literature is always the result of something far higher 
than itself” Through his gathering together of know- 
ledge, and the comparison of truths from all lands, he 
assimilates his own knowledge and gains a power over 
thought and over life which will make itself felt in the 
progress of humanity. For, in the words of Oscar Wilde, 
“the two supreme and highest arts are Life and Litera- 
ture—Life and the perfect expression of Life.” Yet, even 
such a lover of literature may have a distaste for some 
author which he can neither account for nor allay. It does 
not arise from prejudice, for he will admit the author’s 
good qualities and regret that he cannot like him. The 
bent of a man’s mind is occasionally no more towards a 
given author than towards engineering or science. It may 
be that the reading of that author’s work ‘“ imposes 
thoughts upon the mind which are as foreign and hetero- 
geneous to it . . . as the seal is to the wax upon 
which it impresses its image. The mind thereby suffers an 
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entire compulsion from without, to think now this, now 
that, for which it has no desire nor capacity.” 

In taking up for the first time a work by an author 
as yet unknown to us by intellectual association, it is 
a duty we owe to him that the reading of it should be 
begun in all openness of heart and without malice afore- 
thought. If the fair page of our mind has had the mis- 
fortune to be stained by some raw review, let us think 
of that foundation question, “Has the book helped 
any human soul?” There is no occasion to read entirely 
through a book, any more than there is to eat a pound 
of sugar, in order to discover its qualities. Sooner or 
later it will have awakened our love, or hushed us to 
sleep, so far as its intention is worked out well or ill. If 
the former, the book is for us, and we are its best reviewers 
for our purposes; and, be it ever so mediocre, shall get 
value from it, even if it be what Leigh Hunt calls “an old 
folio written by some happy believing hand, no matter 
whether we go all lengths or not with his sort of proof, 
providing he be in earnest and a good fellow.” But a book 
of the soporific class it were best to lay aside with alacrity ; 
our attention will only shut its eyes and paint for itself 
wander-pictures. We are not at present “the right 
person for the right book,” and we may let it rest awhile. 
“ Admiration grows as knowledge grows.” Possibly, when 
the book has grown hoary with dust on the topmost shelf 
and we have become bald with intellectual stress of 
weather, it may become a favourite; but just now we 
waste our time. Our literary comrades beckon us, and to 
them we go; for we do not care for our thinking to be 
done “ with an alien head.” 

To sum up. The great duty of a reader to author—in 
co-operating with his thought, in freedom from prejudice, 
and in deliberation of judgment—is one with that 
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summum bonum of the best religion—charity. “Continue 
to like what is likable in anything for its own sake, 
without trying to render it unlikable from its inferiority to 
something else.” Remembering always that the easiest 
reading has been the hardest writing, and that ‘not the 
book needs so much to be the complete thing as the reader 
of the book does.” 








ROMA: A GREETING. 


BY C, E, TYRER. 


| -~ and Rome—each sound is sweet, 
But sweeter still the married words, 
All earth and sky the names repeat ; 
The breezes tell them, and the birds. 


Eternal Rome, the ages’ boast,— 

Of charm supreme, of wealth untold ,— 
So lately known, it seems almost 

That she and I were lovers old. 


Not in the city’s dusky streets, 
But here beside her summer sea, 
Humbly my soul her spirit greets, 
Past, present, evermore to be. 


The sweet salt scent in sudden whifts 
Is blent with many a faint perfume, 
On these fair lawns and grassy cliffs, 
O’er-sown with crimson stars of bloom. 


I watch the gulls that soar and sweep 


Through yon blue heaven’s ample dome ; 
My fond eye roams the blue, blue deep, 
The Sea that brought her fleets to Rome. 


? 














ROMA. 


Through the low grass the lizards flash, 
The morning breezes freshly blow, 
The thunders of the ocean crash 
Amid the rocks and caves below. 


The shatter’d column on the down, 
The fair coast stretching far away ; 

The fisher-folk, the houses brown, 

xleam softly in the perfect day. 





And all around, in many a line, 
The azure-tinted mountains stand, 
Which guard the classic land divine, 
The lovely wide Italian land. 


Roma! thy name too far I see 
My feeble, halting notes above ; 
But ever must I think of thee 
With perfect joy and perfect love. 


Ponto d’Anzio, Roma, 
April 17, 1892. 








TO PEPITA. 
BY JOHN WALKER. 


E met, Pepita, yesternight, 
Where warm waves kiss the silver shingle, 
And North and South winds meet and mingle; 
Our lonely hours are ended now, 
And all the winds shall speed our flight. 
The Northland claims me, love, and thou 
Alone in Cadiz may not stay. 
Our skies, thou say’st, are “ pale and grey ;’— 
No need of sun when thou art shining ; 
‘Tis often cold!” But happy Love 
Grows warm when summer is declining — 
Grows warmer in the winter snows: 
Be sure I'll keep thee from repining 
When all the summer leaves are curled: 
Come, light of Cadiz, let me prove 
A friend unto the North, and say 
My land shall have a sweeter rose,— 
The sweetest flower in all the world, 
The charms of North and South combining. 
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